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PART II. 


O return to the restoration of English 
gy churches. One very material point 
i of this is in the furniture, but 
neither the clergy nor the architects 
understand this branch of the subject: they 
can all appreciate and admire the beautiful 
rood lofts and screens and pulpits of our 
eastern and western counties, but they do 
not understand or appreciate the open 
seats with their beautifully carved bench 
ends. These are really the finest church 
furniture in Europe: they are for the most 
part of the time of Henry VII. or VIII. ; but 
we are not without examples of the fourteenth 
and even of the thirteenth century, the em- 
blems carved upon them, being frequently 
the instruments of the crucifixion, show that 
they are generally before the time of Ed- 
ward VI. They are often very fine pieces 
of wood carving, especially the “ Poppies,” as 
they are called, no doubt from “ Puppets,” 
as they are wooden heads, often valuable 
examples of the costume of the period. There 
ls One singular example at Taunton, in a 
church which was rebuilt in the time of 
Queen Mary. This wooden furniture is dated 
by an inscription upon it of the second year 
of Elizabeth, and this series of bench ends 
Is carved in shallow carving, with the vest 
ments of the clergy of that period. These 
may be useful for settling disputed points in 
details of costume. Though these bench 
ends are not in general sufficiently appre- 
ciated either by the clergy or the architects, 
they are the best church furniture in Europe. 
They are often found in the midland coun- 
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ties, though more abundantly in the east and 
west. 

It is evident that the clergy are much 
more responsible than the architects for the 
many blunders that have been committed, 
owing to their having been in too great a hurry 
to have their good ideas‘carried out before 
either architects, builders, or workmen knew 
how to do it. A great demand for restoration 
suddenly arose; and of course where there is 
a demand and money to back it the supply 
is soon forthcoming. It was at first very 
inadequate and imperfect, even when the 
architects were well informed ; the builders, 
and still more the workmen, remained equally 
ignorant and prejudiced against the new 
system, the true restoration of honest work 
according to the ideas of our ancestors, and 
sweeping away all the abominations of 
Italianism, and all other relics of the 
Georgian era. 

In the matter of seats the clergy are not 
in the least aware of the great advantages 
we possess over any other country in our fine 
old oak benches, with their beautifully carved 
bench ends; these are almost, if not quite, 
unique—that is, confined to England. The 
Presbyterian craze in Scotland swept most 
of them away right through the centre of 
England, to introduce the sleeping boxes in 
their place. It is remarkable that though this 
craze went right through England from north 
to south, and even across the Channel into 
the north of France, it left untouched the 
eastern and western counties; and in 
Somerset and Devon, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
we have the beautiful woodwork of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries remaining 
almost intact. Even in the midland coun- 
ties a great deal of it remained until the 
Victorian era: it has been ruthlessly swept 
away, however, under the name of restoration. 
Even where the clergy insisted upon having 
open seats, they did not see that they had 
many of them already remaining ; but these 
had been so long neglected and despised 
that no one thought of restoring them to use. 
I have seen many churches in which I 
remember to have seen the old seats, 
which have entirely disappeared during the 
restorations of the last twenty or thirty years. 
The architect thought it better to makea new 
plan for the whole interior of the church, and 
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the old seats often did not harmonize with 
his new ideas; they would have spoilt the 
regularity of his plan ; but the clergy were so 
well pleased to get rid of the galleries and 
the empty sleeping-boxes that occupied a 
great part of the church, that they paid no 
attention to the old seats that remained in 
other parts of it. 

At the present time the clergy have a craze 
Jor chairs. This shows that they have not 
seen much of their use on the Continent, 
where they are a perfect nuisance ; the poorest 
persons must pay a halfpenny for the use of 
a chair every time he wants one, and the more 
wealthy inhabitants have their names con- 
spicuously painted, each on his own chair ; 
each chair also has a kneeler attached to it, 
so that the two take up a good deal of room : 
these are not let for hire, and very often 
remain empty. When the service is not 
going on these chairs are piled up against the 
walls and the windows in the aisles, quite 
spoiling the appearance of the church. The 
same principle of property and exclusiveness 
in the church applies to these as to the 
sleeping boxes ; both are equally unchristian 
in principle, for the poor have as much right 
to the use of the parish church as the rich. 
Forty years ago the high pews were openly 
defended by their occupants on the ground 
that this height was necessary, in order that 
when they were asleep they might not be 
seen by the people. 

The name of Sir Gilbert Scott is so much 
mixed up with the Victorian revival of church 
architecture that some further account of him 
and his works seems to be necessary here. 
There can be no question that he was con- 
sidered the greatest church architect of Eng- 
land of his time, more especially by the 
clergy, who were almost unanimous in their 
admiration of him. Although he says, in the 
“ Recollections” of his life, that he considered 
-books to have had very little influence on 
the revival of Medizval architecture, this is 
certainly a great mistake; he was himself as 
successful with the pen as with his pencil, 
and though he says that the Martyrs’ Me- 
morial at Oxford, built in 1841, was the first 
work that brought him into public notice, 
yet his book, published in 1850, entitled “A 
Plea for the Faithful Restoration of Churches” 
certainly added greatly to his reputation. It 


was just the view that the clergy wanted to 
have taken; he supplied a want, and almost 
every clergyman who wanted to have his 
church restored made a point of getting or 
reading this book. It was just calculated to 
please them; like his manner in conversation 
with strangers, there was a sort of modesty 
and want of pretension about it that was par- 
ticularly pleasing ; he always seemed to make 
an apology for every suggestion of his own, 
and to speak rather of the disadvantages 
than of the advantages of his profession. 
Take, for instance, the following passage, 
which is as interesting and as true now in 
1880 as it was thirty years ago :— 


It is one of the disadvantages of the profession of 
architecture that, although in its own nature highly 
imaginative, and though it presents a wide field for 
romantic associations, for antiquarian research, and 
for philosophical investigation, its actual practice is of 
necessity so material in its character, and so intimately 
connected with the ordinary business of life, that the 
architect himself is usually the very last person to give 
verbal expression to the sentiment or the philosophy 
of his art ; and, whatever may be his inward feelings, 
he seldom rises externally above the ordinary level of 
the man of business ; he is, therefore, generally wiser 
to leave the literature of architecture to those whose 
habits of study and of thought enable them more 
worthily to handle it. 

With this apology I beg leave to trouble you 
with a few very crude thoughts on what appears to 
me to be one of the most important practical objects 
of this and similar societies, the consecration and 
restoration of those invaluable relics of Christian art 
which have been so wonderfully preserved to us in 
almost every village throughout our land—relics but 
for which we should now be ignorant of the most 
remarkable phase which Art has ever yet assumed— 
the only form in which it has suited itself to the pure 
and ennobling sentiments of our religion, and, in our 
national variety of it, the only form which is adapted 
to our climate and our traditional associations, and 
every vestige of which, however simple or homely it 
may be, has the strongest claims upon our reverence 
and care. .... 

An old church is so common and so familiar an 
object that we are often in danger of forgetting its 
value, and it is only by cultivating a correct apprecia- 
tion of what our churches really are, that we shall 
obtain a true and earnest feeling for their conserva 
tion. 


Such ideas as these were just calculated 
to please the clergy, especially the younger 
clergy, who were at that time stirred up by 
the great church movement, in another 
sense—that is, the revival of the Catholic 
teaching of the Prayer-Book. 

Throughout his book the same good sense 
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and apparently modest estimate of himself 
is very attractive. His remarks on the prac- 
tices of Christians in the earlier ages of 
Christianity are very true and very much 
to the purpose. It happens that these ex- 
actly agree with what I have been urging in 
Rome, that the Anglican Church, claiming 
to be the Church of the Apostles, free from 
the corruptions of a later period, should 
have erected a Basilica when they wanted a 
church in Rome, and not have copied an 
English or French Medizval church, which 
must be out of place in Rome. The follow- 
ing pithy extract shows that Scott took the 
same view thirty years ago :— 


The heathen temples, being for the most part 
unsuited for Christian use, were abandoned ; and the 
basilicas, a class of buildings purely secular in their 
intention, and therefore comparatively free from the 
pollution of idolatry, and, moreover, marvellously 
suited, as if by an overruling Providence, to the uses 
of Christian worship, were taken both to be actually 
used as churches and to serve as the first model or 
nucleus upon which the architecture of the Church (at 
least in her Western provinces) was to be founded. 
The noble Christian basilicas, which still remain, show 
yr great were these early strides towards a Christian 
style. 


That Scott himself was really a good 
Christian and did not merely pretend to be 
one, no one who knew him can doubt ; that 
Christian spirit is evident throughout this 
book, and this, no doubt, helped to make 
him popular with the clergy. His remarks 
upon bad restorations, even atthat time, might 
well suit the society which objects to any 
restoration at all ; for, according to my ideas, 
as in other things, there are good restorations 
and bad restorations. 


In nothing is this want of humility seen so much 
as in church restoration. Nearly every restorer has his 
favourite style, or some fancy notion, to which he 
wishes to make everything subservient ; and it isa 
most lamentable fact, that there has been far more 
done to obliterate genuine examples of pointed archi- 
tecture, by the tampering caprices of well-meant 
restorations, than had been effected by centuries of 
mutilation and neglect. A restored church appears to 
lose all its truthfulness, and to become as little 
authentic, as an example of ancient art, as if it had 
been rebuilt on a new design. The restorer, too, often 
preserves only just what he fancies, and alters even 
that if it does not quite suit his taste It is 
much to be regretted that so highly influential a body 
as the Ecclesiological Society should have given an 
indirect sanction to this system of radical restoration, 
by the very unhappy discussion which took place at 
their annual meeting in 1847... .. 


I have occupied so much time in the theoretical 
view of the subject, that I can say but little upon its 
ngs bearings ; indeed, the questions which arise 
rom church restoration are so ever varying, as to be 
incapable of any definite rules for their solution, and 
much more will be done by cultivating the right one 
of feeling, than by attempting to lay down any prac- 
tical laws for its existence. 

Some persons object to the principles here laid 
down, as putting a curb upon Genius ! What would 
they think of a modern editor of Shakspeare or Milton 
feeling it necessary to display his ‘ genius’ by making 
improvements of his own? Surely restoration is not 
the field for the exhibition of genius. It calls forth 
the exercise of mind and judgment, and sometimes even 
of imagination, but every wish to display individual 
genius or invention should be banished from the mind 
of the restorer ; he should forget 4imse/f in his venera- 
tion for the works of his predecessors. Restoration 
often calls for the highest exercise of the talent of the 
architect, and is not unfrequently far more difficult 
and laborious than making a new design; and he may 
safely trust to the legitimate exercise of his intellect 
being appreciated without wishing to risk the truth- 
fulness of his work by giving scope to his own 
invention The great danger in all our 
restorations is doing too much ; and the great difficulty 
is to know where to stop Even entire re- 
building, if necessary, may be effected conservatively, 
preserving the precise forms, and often much of the 
actual material and details of the original, and it is 
often better effected dy degrees, and without a fixed 
determination to carry it throughout, than if com- 
menced a// at once. ... . 

Let not the restorer give undue preference to the 
remains of any one age, to the prejudice of another, 
merely because the one zs, and the other zs mot, his 
own favourite style. . .. . Capricious restorers are 
sometimes actually glad to have lost an ancient detail, 
as an excuse for introducing some favourite morsel 
from Bloxam or the Glossary ! 

An architect may lay down a most perfect and 
judicious system of restoration, but it can seldom be 
perfectly carried out in sfirit, if even in the letter, 
without the constant co-operation of the clergyman. 
The practical workman défests restoration, and will 
always destroy and renew rather than preserve and 
restore, so that an antagonistic influence ought always 
to be at hand. Where any of the ancient seats or 
other woodwork remain, they ought to be carefully 
preserved and repaired, though, perhaps, rough and 
plain; and their patterns should be generally followed 
for the remaining seats, though it is possible that finer 
examples might be found elsewhere. If none remain, 
it is better to follow some suitable patterns from neigh- 
bouring churches than to make new designs or copy 
those of another district. . ... 

Mr. Petit remarks on this subject:— 

There are few of our parish churches that have 
not a certain individual character, as impossible to 
define, but as easy to recognize, as the features of a 
countenance ; this the tide of modern architecture 
threatens to overwhelm, to bring all indiscriminately 
to one standard and level. I would ask, Is the moral 
effect produced by this sweeping system beneficial ? 
Is it either kind or prudent to disregard that 
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admonitus locorum, which may exercise a more 
powerful influence than we imagine in attaching our 
countrymen both to their church and institutions. 

The whole is hallowed both by its age and by 
association ; so that to deck it out in conjectural 
gables and pinnacles, and to clothe its stern tower in 
modern trappings, would be, at great cost, to destroy 
nearly all from which it derives its present strong 
claims on our interest and veneration. 


As I was rather an intimate friend of 
Scott for the last ten years of his life, and 
during the time that he was in Rome I was 
with him daily, making excursions with him, 
and discussing architectural questions, I sus- 
pect that his son has misunderstood his in- 
tentions with regard to the publication of 
his “ Recollections.” Publication is a word to 
which several different meanings are attached; 
it may mean either giving every possible 
publicity by free and general advertising, 
or merely printing a book and allowing people 
to buy it if they are so disposed. Lord 


Salisbury once told the House of Lords that 
he had published a book, of which not a 
single copy had been sold. His Lordship had 
probably omitted to give instructions about 
advertising. In the case of Scott, he printed 
his “‘ Lectures to the Students at the Aca- 
demy” fcr the use of his pupils who were 


allowed to purchase it, though it was not 
advertised for the publicin general.* Ihave 
little doubt that he intended the same thing 
to be done with these “ Recollections,” to 
have them printed for the use of his family 
and intimate friends, but not advertised for 
the indiscriminate public,t and doing the 
latter has been very injurious to his memory. 
This has made it appear as if his modest and 
unassuming character was put on for effect, 
and that he never gave up a job when he got 
the order for it, and knew how to lead people 
to give him orders, without seeming to do so, 
as a clever shopman, to attract customers, 
I do not believe that this latter was really 
Scott’s character ; his modesty was real, and 


* In this point Mr. Parker would seem to be in 
error: for we are assured by his son that the book 
was published in the ordinary course by Murray.— 
[Ed. ANTIQUARY.] 

+ The ‘‘ Recollections” were left to his executors, 
to be published at their discretion: for that publica- 
tion his executors are responsible. They were edited by 
his son, Mr. G. G. Scott, whose responsibility extends 
only to the manner of their publication.—[Ed. ANTI- 
QUARY.] 


not put on for effect ; he was a real architect, 
had a wonderful eye for proportion, and 
understood the necessity of a good sky-line, 
a point which some of his rivals entirely 
neglect. He generally trusted to others for 
minute details; and one of the advantages 
of employing him was that he had an admir- 
able set of clerks of the works, and generally 
knew exactly what each was fitted for. He 
never put the round man in a square hole, or 
the square man in the round hole, as is popu- 
larly said. From the enormous amount of 
business which he had during the latter years 
of his life it was impossible for him to attend 
to the details of each case himself per- 
sonally, and he frequently went only once to 
the church which he had to restore, but 
he saw ata glance what was required, and he 
never allowed any drawings to go out of his 
office without seeing them himself, and fre- 
quently pointed out some important improve- 
ment at the Jast moment. The confidence 
which was placed in him was unbounded, and 
on thewhole he deserved it. There is no doubt 
that his immense popularity, and the manner in 
which his works have been imitated by other 
architects, had a great deal to do with what is 
called ‘the Victorian style of architecture,” 
which was in reality a revival of the Medizval 
styles generally, without being confined to 
any one period. Scott always showed a 
preference for the time of Edward I., and 
not without reason ; yet he would frequently, 
for the sake of economy, go back to the time 
of Richard I. or John—usually called the 
period of transition, which admits of a fine 
general effect being produced with little 
ornament. It must be confessed that Scott's 
practice was not always equal to his theory; 
he would often give way to the fancies of his 
employers if they pressed them, even though 
he thought they were wrong. Some of his con- 
temporaries were more stubborn, and would 
insist on their own design being carried out 
entirely, or throw up the work into other 
hands. It is always rather doubtful which of 
these two modes of proceeding is right; 
there are extremes both ways, and as usual 
there is a good deal to be said on both sides 
of the question. Probably in most cases if 
Scott had given up the work it would not 
have been equally well done by any one else; 
sometimes, when the parson had full con- 
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fidence in him, the church was so well 
restored, even when it was necessary to re- 
build it entirely, that those who had known 
it before could hardly believe that it had 
been rebuilt, it seemed so exactly the same 
as they had always known it. I remember 
one case of the church of Chilton Cantelo, 
in Somersetshire, of which the present Pro- 
vost of Eton is rector, where it seems 
almost incredible that the church has been 
rebuilt from the foundations. I believe that 
the rector acted as his own clerk of the 
works, and watched the work from day to 
day, just as a rector of the Middle Ages would 
have done when the bishops were often 
architects, and the archdeacons inspectors of 
the works that were going on. 

Scott was by no means the only architect 
who was a conscientious restorer. Some who 
quite failed in original design were very care- 
ful restorers. I have seen several churches 


in Kent restored by Mr. R. C. Hussey, in 
which it was exceedingly difficult to distin- 
guish the new work from the old; one of 
these, the curious little Norman church of 
Barfreston, was by no means easy to restore, 
and was admirably done by Mr. Hussey* in 


his youth. 

There is one piece of folly in which the 
Victorian architects have indulged during the 
last ten years (1870-1880) to an enormous 
extent, and for which they will be certainly 
heartily laughed at by their successors, and 
perhaps often accused of jobdery also ; I mean 
the pointing of rubbie walls. No more childish 
folly can be imagined! Such walls were never 
Intended to be seen by the persons who 
built them, they were always intended to be 
plastered over both outside and inside—out 
side to keep the wet out, because some kinds 
of stone will absorb an enormous quantity of 
water, and when a wall three or four feet 
thick has become saturated with moisture, it 
is very difficult to get it dry again. On the 
inside they were intended to be plastered for 
the purpose of being painted upon. 

Painting the walls was part of the design of 

* Mr. Hussey had been in partnership with Rick- 
man, and he helped me much in my *‘ Glossary of 
Architecture ;” his accurate knowledge of details was 
quite wonderful. Since he has retired from the profes- 
sion the mention of his name can give no offence to 


his brother architects. It is better not to mention 
names of those now in practice, 


every Medizval church, quite as much as 
painting the windows ; modern architects 
have generally restored the latter, but have 
almost universally neglected the former. It 
is true that these paintings, which were 
generally of Scriptural subjects, were almost 
universally whitewashed over by the ignorant 
and bigoted Puritans of the seventeenth 
century ; but surely one of the great objects 
of restoration is to do away with the mischief 
that has been caused by ignorance and 
bigotry. The remains of the old painting 
have been found when sought for almost 
universally in all parts of the country. So 
long as the plaster was left on the rubble 
walls there was a chance of finding the 
remains of paintings upon them ; but when 
the plaster is all scraped off for the purpose 
of putting good mortar between the joints of 
rough stones, which is called pointing them, 
our successors will be under the necessity of 
plastering over our pointed walls in order to 
paint them, for the restoration of painted 
walls in the next generation is a certainty. 
Forty years ago, who would have thought 
of restoring painted windows? yet this has 
now been done, or is being done, everywhere. 
The importance of “ teaching by the eye” is 
getting to be generally understood. Educated 
people see that ignorant persons understand 
much better, and remember much better, 
anything of which they have seen a repre- 
sentation than what they have only heard of 
or read about. Even the picture of the mouth 
of hell, which was the common subject for 
the west end of our churches, and which was 
condemned by the Puritans as Popish, had 
really nothing whatever to do with Popery, 
and might often have had a good effect by 
reminding people of the horrors to which 
they were exposing themselves by wilful sin. 
This is rather an extreme case : the subjects 
usually depicted were taken from Holy 
Scripture, most commonly from the New 
Testament, but frequently also from the Old. 
A few legends were certainly used, especially 
that of St. Christopher with the infant Christ 
in his arms, which is of very early origin, 
and was used in very many of our parish 
churches on the wall opposite the door of 
entrance. It appears to me a very harmless 
legend, and if I found remains of it I should 
feel no scruple in restoring it; but no one 
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who objects to a legend is obliged to use it, 
in at least nineteen out of twenty cases the 
subjects are from Scripture, and restoring 
these may be useful. This opinion is growing 
rapidly all over the country, and is being 
acted upon in many instances. One remark- 
able instance should be mentioned, South- 
leigh Church in Oxfordshire, near Eynsham. 
The walls of this church were covered with 
paintings of Scriptural subjects of the fifteenth 
century, and the church having fallen into 
the hands of a sound churchman, he has 
had the whitewash carefully removed, and 
the paintings restored stroke for stroke, 
without any attempt at zmprovement. 

It happens that at this church John Wesley 
was the curate when a young man residing 
in Oxford. To see his pulpit has been an 
object of pilgrimage to the Wesleyans by 
thousands. The pulpit in which he preached 
has not been removed, and the Wesleyans 
continue to flock to this church in the 
summer time in greater numbers than ever 
each succeeding year, and are not in the 
least offended at the restoration of the 
paintings, as was feared at first; on the 
contrary, they are generally delighted with 
them, and it is now doubtful whether more 
do not come to see the pictures than the 
pulpit. As the Wesleyans do not generally 
belong to the higher class of society, this case 
may seem to indicate that the middle and 
lower classes would generally be glad to 
see the walls of our churches painted again 
as they used to be. 

It is commonly said that Sir Gilbert Scott 
set the fashion of jointing rubble walls. 
It is impossible to believe that he ever 
intended to do so; but it is probable that 
when he wanted to explain the architectural 
history of a large cathedral, the different 
parts of which were built at many different 
periods, he thought it right to leave part of 
the construction of each period visible. I 
know that he often did this, and it was 
a useful course to pursue, for it enabled 
people to learn a lesson in architectural 
history in the most practical manner. It is 
probable that in some part of that cathedral 
the walls were built of rubble or concrete, 
which was always the cheapest mode of 
building, because no skilled labour was 
required for it. Gilbert Scott may have 


thought it right to show that this was done in 
some parts even of our finest cathedrals 
when it was convenient to do so, but that he 
ever intended to set this as a fashion for our 
small parish churches is quite incredible. 
Ignorant architects or clerks of the works, 
always anxious to follow in the footsteps of 
the great Gilbert Scott, whose name was 
a tower of strength, followed him blindly in 
this matter ; and he must often have laughed 
at them for doing so. He was a man of 
thoroughly good taste and great knowledge of 
his subject, but I am sure that he never 
thought of such a thing as that his name 
would be used as an authority for pointing 
rubble walls /!! 


KFBEGOX 
The Orthography 


of Sbakespeare’s Mame. 
By R. A. Douctas Litucow, LL.D., F.R.S.L., &c. 
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PART I. 


‘* What a sight it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the the ears for ceremonies, syllables, 
points, colons, commas, hyphens, and the like; 
fighting, as it were, for their fires and altars, and angry 
that none are frighted at their noises !”’ 

BEN Jonson’s Discoveries, 
say HE life of Shakespeare—the greatest 
| genius which the world has yet 
produced—remains to be written ; 
and it is in “his Booke” alone, the 
invaluable legacy he has bequeathed to pos- 
terity, that we can look upon his truest 
picture. Hallam says:—“The name of 
Shakespeare is the greatest in our literature, 
it is the greatest in all literature.” And yet 
his personal history is enveloped in.a cloud 
of obscurity, his contemporaries, whilst they 
carefully secured to us his unequalled pro- 
ductions, contented themselves with bearing 
their testimony to his “ gentle” demeanour in 
private life, and wailing their threnodies 
around his tomb; and, from time to time, 
even the spelling of his name has become 
a theme for disputation. 

Our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life and 
character can scarcely be said to consist of 
more than a few facts, and these the rewards 
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of many years of mental toil, which the zeal 
and industry of a few “Atterateurs—from 
Nicholas Rowe, in the seventeenth century, 
to Charles Knight, Dyce, Howard Staunton, 
W. Aldis Wright, J. Payne Collier, and Halli- 
well-Phillipps in the present—have at length 
been enabled to establish. Unfortunately, 
even these are not agreed as to the or- 
thography of the great poet’s name; and 
although the subject is in itself unimportant, 
everything connected with Shakespeare is 
sufficiently interesting to justify any earnest 
attempt to throw light upon the minutest 
detail. In this Paper we propose simply to 
notice, first, the various spellings of the name 
to be found amongst the principal records of 
the Shakespeare family, the authenticated 
signatures of the poet himself, and the testi- 
mony of contemporaneous and subsequent 
history ; and secondly, to very briefly and 
temperately direct attention to that form of 
spelling which we believe to be supported by 
the weight of evidence. 

Amongst the early records of Warwick- 
shire we find the name written Chacsper; 
Chackspere, Schakespere, Shaxper, Shax- 
peer, Schakespeire, Schakspere, Shakespeyre, 
Shakespere, and Shakspere: but as the 


majority of these spellings are found only 
prior to 1558, when the Register of Stratford- 
on-Avon began to be kept, they are of little 
moment as far as our present inquiry is con- 
cerned. With regard to the records of the 
poet’s family in the Register of Stratford 
parish, there are in all twenty entries, in one 


of which the name appears twice. In the 
record of the poet’s baptism, April 26th, 
1564, and in that of his burial, April 25th, 
1616, the name, as in thirteen other in- 
stances, is spelt Shakspere ; in three instances 
we find Shakspeare, in two Shaxpere, and in 
one Shakspeer. ‘This statement may seem 
to prove that Shakspere was the correct 
mode of spelling ; but let us state the case 
still further by referring to the few authenti- 
cated autographs of the poet himself. 

“‘Shakespeare’s undisputed _ signatures 
were,” says Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
“written on three occasions only.” There 
are, in all, five autographs—viz., three at- 
tached to his Will,* (which having been 

* In the probate of the Will the signature is written 
*Schackspeare. ” 


written on the\same occasion, can only be 
taken, for the purposes of this argument, as 
one example), one appended to the indenture 
preserved in the Library of the Corporation 
of London, and one on the mortgage deed of 
the property in Blackfriars. In each in- 
stance, apparently, the surname is written 
without an ¢ at the end of the first syllable; 
As these signatures, always indistinct, have 
become more so by the corrosive touch of 
time, we deem it best to quote Malone’s 
account of his visit to the Prerogative Office, 
with his friend Steevens, for the purpose of 
tracing the Will, in 1776. In a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, he says :—“ On the 24th 
of September, 1776, I went, with my friend 
Mr.Steevens, to the Prerogative Office in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, to see Shakspeare’s original 
Will, in order to get a facsimile of the hand- 
writing. The Will is written in the clerical 
hand of that age, on three small sheets 
fastened at top like a lawyer’s brief. 
Shakspeare’s name is signed at the bottom of 
the firstand second sheet, and his final sig- 
nature, ‘by me William Shakspeare,’ is in 
the middle of the third sheet. The name, 
however, at the bottom of the first sheet, is 
not in the usual place, but in the margin at 
the left-hand, and is so different from the 
others that we doubted whether it was his 
handwriting. He appears to have been very 
ill and weak when he signed his Will, for the 
hand is very irregular and tremulous. I sus- 
pect he signed his name at the end of the 
Will first, and so went backwards, which will 
account for that in the first page being worse 
written than the rest, the hand growing 
gradually weaker.” 

It has been alleged that there exists yet 
another autograph of Shakespeare’s in a copy 
of Floris’s translation of Montaigne, 1603 ; 
and in favour of this allegation a passage 
from Zhe Tempest (act il. scene 1) has 
been cited as being a plagiarism from the 
former work. There are many reasons for 
doubting the authenticity of this signature, 
as there have been many forgeries perpetrated 
from time to time ; and, as it has yet to be 
proved that this signature was in existence 
previous to 1780, when Steevens published 
his facsimile of the last signature to the Will, 
it cannot be regarded as genuine. Moreover 
it differs materially in some respects from 
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the five indisputable autographs; and, for 
the purposes of this part of our inquiry, we 
prefer to be guided alone by those signatures 
of the poet concerning which there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt. 

Let us now briefly examine the orthography 
of the name as found in contemporaneous 
records concerning the poet and _ his 
family.* 

In 1555, Thomas Siche instituted a pro- 
ceeding against John Shakespeare (the poet’s 
father), for £8. In the register of the bailiff’s 
court is the following item :— 

“Thomas Siche de Arscotte in com. 
Wigorn. querit" versus John Shakyspere de 
Stretford in com. Warwic. Glou in plac quod 
reddat ei oct. libras, &c.” 

In 1556, from original borough record of 
Stratford, as to John Shakespear becoming 
the owner of two houses, &c., avoiding ab- 
breviations the record stands as follows :— 

“Item, quod Georgius Turnor alienavit 
Johanni Shakespere, &c., unum tenementum 
cum gardin et croft, cum pertinentibus, in 
Grenehy]ll Strete, &c.” 

“Et quod Edwardus West alienavit predicto 
Johanni Shakespere unum tenementum, cum 
gardin adjacenti, in Henley strete.” 

In 1558. John Shakespeare and others 
were fined “for not kepynge of their gutters 
cleane.” In the original memorandum 
Shakespeare is spelt Shakspeyr, as it is also 
in the appointment of the poet’s father as 
constable. 

In 1560, in a lease granted May 21st, the 
name is spelt Shakspere. 

In the memorandum for grant of arms, 
John Shakespeare | is alluded to as “John 
Shakespeare, gent.” 

Sadler included among debts due to him: 

—‘ Item of Edmund Lambert and Cornishe, 
for the debt of Mr. John Shacksper, 57.” 

In the bond entered into by two sureties, 
in a penalty of £40, if any impediment 
should arise as to the marriage of William 
Shakespeare to Ann Hathaway, his name is 
spelt Shagspere. 

In 1586. In the memorandum in the 
register, made by the town clerk, as to John 


* Dr. Karl Elze observes that in the three oldest 
documents in which the name has been found (of 
the years 1278, 13571, and 1375 respectively) it is 
written ‘‘ Shakespere 


Shakespeare being deprived of his aldermanic 
gown for non-attendance, the name is spelt 
Shaxpere. 

1597. In the Fine levied on the pur. 
chase of New Place by Shakespeare, in 1597, 
the name occurs five times, and is each time 
most distinctly spelt ‘ Shakespeare.” 

1592. In “A Groatsworth of Wit, &c.,” 
by Green (or, more probably, Chettle), the 
author inveighs against several of the prin- 
cipal players ; and alludes to Shakespeare as, 
“in his own conceit, the only SHAKE-SCENE 
in a country.” 

In 1603, in a poem entitled “A Poet's 
Vision and Glorie,” the poet is alluded to as 
Shakespeare. 

In the warrant of James I. (1603) author- 
izing the “King’s servants,” Shakespeare's 
name is given, /i/eratim as “William Shake. 
speare.” And in a list of “ Ancient Free- 
holders in the fields, Old Stratford and Wel- 
came” (1614), we find “Mr. Shakspeare” 
cited as holding “4 yard land.” 

We might easily multiply such instances, if 
the limits of our present Paper permitted ; 
but what have been already quoted are more 
than sufficient for the purpose of our argu- 
ment. We have selected the foregoing 
examples of the orthography of Shakespeare’s 
name from some of the principal records 
connected with himself and family, from 
1555, nine years before the birth of the poet, 
to 1614, two years before his decease; and 
in doing so have contented ourselves with 
citing the various spellings of the name 
therein met with, in chronological order, and 
without any attempt to favour the mode of 
spelling which commends itself to our 
acceptance, and which we believe to be the 
normal and established formula. What, then, 
do these evidences go to prove? Simply, 
that the orthography of surnames was in a 
most unsettled state during, at least, the 
period with which we are now concerned. 
Our examples have thus far been limited to 
the Shakespeare family alone (and we shall 
quote others, in favour of our main argument, 
hereafter) ; but let us here seek to inquire 
how far this alleged unsettled condition of 
the spelling of surnames is supported by the 
testimony of other families, and of those 
writers who may, by common consent, be 
regarded as authorities on such a subject. 
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The following instances are recorded by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps :— 

“Lord Robert Dudley’s signature was 
generally Duddeley, his wife’s Duddley, and a 
relative’s Dudley. Allen, the actor, signed 
his name at various times, Alleyn, Aleyn, 
Allin, and Allen, while his wife’s signature 
appears as Alleyne. Henslowe’s autographs 
are in the forms of Hensley, Henslow, and 
Henslowe. Samuel Rowley signed himself 
Rouley, Rowley, and Rowleye. Burbage 
sometimes wrote Burbadg, while his brother 
signed himself Burbadge. One of the poet’s 
(Skakespeare’s) sons-in-law wrote himself 
Quyney, Quyneye, and Conoy, while his 
brother, the curate, signed Quiney.* His 
other son-in-law, Dr. Hall, signed himself, 
Hawle, Halle, Haule, and Hall. Alderman 
Sturley, of Stratford-on-Avon, signed his 
name sometimes in that form, and some- 
times Strelley. Similar variations occur in 
Christian names, that of the poet’s friend, 
Julius Shaw, positively appearing as Julyus, 
Julius, Julie, Julyne, Jule, Julines, Julynes, 
July, Julye, Julyius, and Julyles.” In another 
place he says:—“‘In 1581, Sir Walter 


Raleigh signed his name Aaudley ; five years 
afterwards we find it Ralegh, and so in in- 


numerable instances.” 

Edward Coote, master of the Free School, 
at Bury St. Edmunds, in his ‘‘ English Schoole 
Master,” ed., 1621,observes :—“ Our English 
proper names are written as it pleaseth the 
painter, or as men have received them by 
tradition. .. . . Yea, I have knowne two 
naterall brethren, both learned, to write their 
owne names differently.” 

Fuller, in his ‘‘ Worthies” (fol. Lond. 1662), 
says :—“ Hence it is that the same name 
hath been so often disguised unto the stag- 
gering of many who have mistook them for 
different. 

The same they thought was not the same, 

And in their name they sought their name. 
Thus I am informed that the honourable 
name of Villiers is written fourteen several 
ways in their own evidences; and the like, 
though not so many, variations may be ob- 
served in others.” 

In his “ English Surnames,” Mr. A. Lower 
says :—‘‘ There is a great difficulty in tracing 

* We also meet with this name as ‘‘ Quyny” and 
“Queeny.” 


the pedigrees of families, arising from the 
loose orthography, which obtained up. to the 
time of Elizabeth, and even later.” Mr. 
Markland* mentions having seen a docu- 
ment of the sixteenth century, in which 
four brothers, named Rugely, spelt their 
names in as many different ways; and Dr. 
Chandler notices the name of Waynflete in 
seventeen modes of orthography! ‘We 
are not,” savs Joseph Hunter, “to look to 
the private MS. of any person of those times 
as the guide to the mode in which a name 
should be written by ourselves, when we 
possess Printed evidence tolerably uniform 
from the person himself, and his contempo- 
raries ; unless, indeed, we are prepared to 
unsettle all the established orthography of 
English names. Shall Lady Jane Grey be- 
coine Lady Jane Graye, yet it is certain that 
she wrote her name thus? Shall the Dudleys 
become Duddeleys, or the Cromwells Crum- 
wells? These are but a very few of the dis- 
tinguished names of the Elizabethan period 
which would fall before the scythe of such 
innovations.” 

However we may spell Shakespeare’s 
name, there can be no doubt as to its etymo- 
logical signification, which may thus be simply 
formulated : Shake-spear ; indeed, the etymo- 
logy of the name admits of no doubt, and if 
proof were wanting we have only to quote 
the following well-known lines of the poet’s 
friend and contemporary—Ben Jonson :— 

Look how the father’s face 

Lives in his issue ; even so the race 

Of Shakespeare's mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well-turned and true-filed lines ; 


In each of which he seems to shake a dance, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance, 


Bancroft, also, in his “ Epigrammes” (1639), 
alludes to the poet as having shook his spear ; 
and we cannot but regard these evidences as 
to the etymology, as so many witnesses, not 
only to the correct pronunciation of the name 
but likewise to the longer form being the 
proper mode of spelling—viz., Shakespeare. 
Serstegan, in his “ Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence,” says : ‘‘ Breakspear, Shakspear, 
and the like, have been surnames imposed 
upon the first bearers of them for valour and 


*  Archeologia,” vol. xviii. p. 108. 
+ ‘Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings 
of Shakespeare.” 
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feates of armes.” Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in 
discussing the orthography of Shakespeare’s 
name says :—‘‘ Camden derives it from the 
mere use of the weapon; and Bogan, in his 
additions to the “ Archzologica Attica” of 
Francis Rous, says that Shakespeare is equi- 
valent to soldier. ‘The poet’s coat-armour 
affords another evidence in the same direc- 
tion; a parallel instance occurring in the 
broken lance in the arms of JVicholas Break- 
speare, as described by Upton, in his treatise 
“ De Studio Militari,” fol. Lon. 1654. Lastly, 
Mark Antony Lower observes :—“ Shakes- 
peare is amongst the surnames derived from 
personal and mental qualities, or some feat 
of personal strength or courage, as Arm- 
strong, All-fraye, Breakspeare, Langstaff, 
Wagstaff, Shakestaff, Bickerstaff, &c.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
—atieee 
The “Grub Street Fournal,” 


By Lorp TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 
—_——~—— = 
PART I, 


4a) HAVE lately had an opportunity of 
examining a copy of “ The Grub 
Street Journal,” which I believe is 
not a common book. 

Lowndes, in his “ Biographical Manual,” 
gives the following account of it :— 

“ Grub Street Journal, Memoirs of a Society 
of Grub Street, from January 8, 1730, to 
August 24, 1732. Folio, 138 Nos.” 

To this publication we owe the Gentleman's 
Magazine. It is written with considerable 
wit and humour, in ridicule of a host of bad 
writers, who at that time infested the republic 
of letters. The authors were Dr. Richard 
Russel, a physician, and Dr. John Martyn, 
the celebrated botanist. A selection was 
published, London, 1737, in 12°, 2 vols. 6s. 

The copy which I have seen consists of 
408 numbers, from January 8, 1730, to 
December 29, 1737. It contains little of 
real value, except the critical articles, which, 
however clever they may be, are of no parti- 
cular interest, as they refer to publications 
which are now mostly forgotten, and can 
possess but few attractions for the readers of 
the present day. 

The domestic intelligence and foreign in- 


telligence form the most curious portion of 
the work. Although news from foreign parts 
in those days would not claim any great 
authority, it is remarkable that accounts are 
inserted in its columns relating to occurrences 
in all parts of Europe, and even in Turkey 
and Persia. 

However, the domestic intelligence is 
really very interesting. There is very little 
original matter in it. It is mostly compiled 
from the different newspapers published in 
London, which appear to have been very 
numerous. Among others, the following are 
the periodicals referred to:—The Courani, 
Postboy, Daily Post, Daily Fournal, Evening 
Post, St. Fames’ E. vening Post, Whitehall Even- 
ing Post, Craftsman, Fog's Fournal. 

There is a very full account of the appoint- 
ments and proceedings at the Court. Elec- 
tions for M.P.’s, and also municipal elections, 
are given. The assembling and proroguing 
of Parliament are mentioned, but I can find 
not the slightest allusion to proceedings in 
either House. Accidents, burglaries, murders, 
robberies, are chronicied with great industry ; 
and there are numerous entries of births, 
deaths, and marriages, particularly of the two 
latter. Many customs, now disused, are de- 
scribed, and we view a very fair picture of the 
society of that period. 

I do not pretend to have read through the 
four or five ponderous folios, but I have 
perused a good deal of their contents, and I 
venture to offer to your readers some of the 
most curious of my gleanings. 

Among the entries relating to the Court 
are the following :— 


MAUNDAY THURSDAY. 


March 26, 1730. — Thursday _ being 
Maundy Thursday, his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, his Majesty’s Almoner, performed 
the annual ceremony of washing the feet of 
as many poor people of both sexes as his 
Majesty is years old, in the Royal. Chapel of 
Whitehall. A considerable sum of money 
was distributed among the said poor, who 
had all tickets ; after which, cloth being laid 
for dinner, they were seated at two tables, 
and their entertainment consisted of boiled 
beef and roast mutton, a dish for every four, 
which, after grace, they divided. They had 
strong beer to drink. Cloth being removed, 
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a wooden platter, with four large salt fish, four 
Joaves, and three dozen of herrings, was given 
to each, which they carried home. Soon after 
they returned, and prayers being read to them 
in the Royal-Chapel, each person was pre- 
sented with two purses, the one with as many 
silver pence in it as his Majesty is years old, 
and the other with as many shillings as his 
Majesty has reigned years. To the men were 
given shoes, stockings, linen cloth for two 
shirts, woollen cloth for a coat, and to the 
women an equivalent in money. — Daily 
Fournal. 

Another account says:—“I am _ well 
assured that the Archbishop was not there, 
and that the ceremony of washing the feet was 
omitted.” 

April 15, 1731.—Being Maunday Thurs- 
day, the usual distribution of royal bounty 
took place. His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of York, High Almoner, performed the annual 
ceremony of washing the feet of a certain 
number of poor people in the Royal Chapel, 
Whitehall, which was formerly done by the 
Kings themselves, in imitation of our Saviour’s 
pattern of humility, &c. James II. was 
the last King who performed this in person. 

It appears that the royal family frequently 
dined in public, as in the Continental Courts. 

Monday, Fanuary 5.—On Friday last their 
Majesties, the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, the Princess Amelia and Caroline, 
dined in public. His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton waited on his Majesty, the Dutchess 
of Dorset carved and waited on the Queen, 
and the Lord Marquis of Carnarvon on the 
Prince of Wales. —Fostboy. 

May 7.— Their Majesties have declared 
their intention of dining in public every Sun- 
day during their continuance at Hampton 
Court.—Daily Fournal. 


FUNERAL OF THE MARQUIS OF ANNANDALE. 


September 26. — Last night the corpse of 
the Marquis of Annandale, after lying in state 
in the Jerusalem Chamber in Westminster 
Abbey, was interred there with great pomp 
and solemnity. — did. 


ORDER OF THE THISTLE. 


February 12. — Yesterday his Majesty 
was pleased to appoint his Grace the Duke of 
Athol one of the 16 peers of Scotland, and 





the R* Hon? the Marquis of Lothian Com- 
panions of the most noble Order of the Thistle, 
who had their green garters put on bythe hands 
of his Majesty. 

At this time it appears that Scotch appoint- 
ments were given to English peers. Thus— 

May 15.— Lord Lowther was appointed 
High Commissioner of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and the Earl of Tankerville was made Knight 
of the Thistle. 

May 11.—We hear that all the Foreign 
Ministers residing at the Court have been 
requested not to grant protections to the 
British subjects, except to such as are actu- 
ally retained in their service. 

It was customary to give persons of posi- 
tion licenses to go abroad : — 

May 14.—His Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
hath obtained a licence under His Majesty’s 
sign manual to travel to Paris beyond the 
seas, and the latter end of this month His 
Grace will set out for France.—Zondon 
Evening Post. 

September 28.—We hear that Mr. Atter- 
bury, son of Dr. Atterbury, late Bishop of 
Rochester, has obtained a warrant under His 
Majesty’s sign manual for leave to go to 
France to visit his father.—/did. 

April 16.—Her Grace the Dutchess of 
Newcastle, having obtained a sign manual 
for leave to go abroad for the recovery of her 
health, she designs to set out the first week 
in June for the Spaw (szc) in Germany, and will 
be accompanied thither by several persons 
of distinction.—/did. 

April 29, 1738.—This morning the R‘ 
Hon” the Earl of Holdernesse and several 
othefpersons of distinction will set out for 
Dovor in order to embark for the Court of 
France.—Daily Gazetteer. 

There is a curious comment on this in the 
Grub Street Fournal:—“‘We wish for the 
honour of England that our brother could 
have told us that ‘this or any other distin- 
guished English troop were to set out in 
order to make the campaign against the 
enemies of Christianity.” 

The Lord Mayor of London appears to 
have been as great a personage abroad as he 
is now. 

May 30.—We are informed that the King 
of France has given Alderman Parsons leave 
to import his beer into France duty free, 
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which we hear will be worth from 2 or £3000 
per annum.—Fostboy. 

Fuly 11.—We hear that the King of France 
has presented Mr. Alderman Parsons with 
the use of one of his state carriages for the 
time of his Mayoralty. 

The following is a curious piece of political 
gossip of the time :— 

Fune 27, 1737-—On Saturday the Vene- 
tian Ambassador set out on his return for the 
Court of Venice. He set out on Saturday 
morning at 4, he having received notice to 
leave the town in 3 days, and the kingdom 
in 8, on account of the insult offered to His 
Majesty’s Crown and Dignity by the Doge 
and Senate of Venice, in the great honours 
shown to the Pretender’s son. 

Here is another curious old custom :— 

September 21.—Last Thursday, His Excel- 
lency the Count de Montijo, the Spanish 
Ambassador, made a present of a diamond 
ring, value £200, to the messenger that 
brought the advice of the great victory of the 
Allies in Italy. 

The Royal Princesses would seem to have 
been fond of hunting in the last century :— 

August 22.—Yesterday, while their Majes- 
ties were hunting in Richmond New Park, 
Her Highness the Princess Amelia’s horse fell 
with her, but she received no damage, and 
got up again and pursued the game. 

September 3.—Yesterday being the anni- 
versary fast on account of the great fire of 
London, which happened in the year 1666, 
and consumed 13,200 houses, the same was 
observed in this City and suburbs with the 
usual solemnity.— Daily Post. 

There are numerous entries of robberies, 
which seem to have been very frequent in 
the very streets of London :— 

Fanuary 10.—A gentleman was robbed 
by two footpads in a hackney coach between 
Temple Bar and General Post Office in 
Lombard Street. 

Fanuary 30.—Last week Mr. Brian Fair- 
fax was robbed in Grosvenor Street or New 
Bond Street, by four street robbers, of his 
gold watch, 7 guineas, and some silver.— 
Fostboy. 

Dick Turpin is also frequently mentioned. 

There was no regular system of police, but 
the laws against marauders were very severe. 
There is an account of an Irish execution :— 


Dublin, Fanuary 19, 1731.—Tim Croneen 
was hanged at Cork for the murder of Mr. 
St. Leger and his wife. He was executed 
in the usual barbarous manner, and his 
accomplice, a servant maid of the name of 
Joan Condon, was sentenced to be burnt 
alive. 

Here is an English execution :— 

Norwich, March 273.—Mary Taylor, on 
Thursday last, was burnt to ashes at Lynn, 
for being concerned in the murder of her 
mistress, and at the same time one Smith 
who murdered her was hanged. 

There was no sympathy then for mur- 
derers. The laws were also very severe on 
suicides :— 

May 14.—Yesterday the body of Houghton 
that hanged himself in the cell of Newgate 
the day before, was carried in a cart to 
Hounslow Heath and there hanged in chains. 
— Courant. 

An old custom at Eton is mentioned :— 

Eton, August 1.—This day was celebrated 
the anniversary diversion of hunting the ram 
by the scholars. 

Among the miscellaneous items are the 
following :— 


BEES. 


Fuly 16.—On Sunday a swarm of bees 
settled upon the fside of the house of Mr. 
Lawton in Nicolas Lane, City, and gathered 
to so large a cluster that it was thought 
proper to have them removed, which was 
accordingly done, and the bees sent into the 
country. It is highly probable that such a 
number of industrious animals has not been 
seen so near the Royal Exchange within the 
memory of man.— Courant. 

The comment of the Grub Street Four- 
nal is amusing:—“I think my brother is 
mistaken ; there are many animals near the 
Exchange as industrious, but they keep the 
honey for themselves and make others feel 
the sting.” 

There was made for the Dauphin on pur- 
pose to receive the compliments of the New 
Year in, a scarlet mantle faced with gold 
point, with the Holy Ghost embroidered 
upon it—Daily Courant and Evening Post. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PART II. 

(The substance of a Paper read before the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society, by G. LAMBERT, 
F.S.A.) 

WeNIN the East side of Smithfield lyeth 

the large hospital of St. Bartho- 

6) lomew, founded by Rahere, the 

first Prior of St. Bartholomew, in 
1102, ‘Alfune,’ who had not long before 
built the Church of St. Giles Cripplegate, 
became the first Proctor of this Hospital 
(Hospitaller) and went himself daily into the 
Shambles and other Markets where he begged 
the Charity of Devout people for their relief, 
promising to the Donors reward at the Hand 
of God. Henry III. granted to Katherine, 
late Wife of William Hardell, 20 Feet of Land 
in length and breadth in Smithfield next to 
the Chapel of St. Bartholomew to build an 
Ancorage (Hermitage), commanding the 
Maior and Sherriffs of London, to assign the 
said 20 Feet to the said Katherine. The 
foundation of this Hospital for the Poor and 
diseased was confirmed by Edward III. in 
the 26 year of his reign. 

“At the Suppression of Religious Houses in 
the Year 1539, the thirty-first Year of the reign 
of King Henry VIII., this Hospital was 
valued at £35 5s. 7d. yearly. On the 13th 
of January, 1546, the Bishop of Rochester, 
preaching at Pauls Cross, declared the gift 
of this Hospital from the King to the people 
together with certain Messuages and tene- 
ments in Giltspur St., Knightrider Street, 
St. Peter’s Quay, Old Fish Street in Lime- 
house and Stepney. Other rich and generous 
Citizens granted liberally towards the pre- 
paring and furnishing of such Hospital even 
to paying weekly fora time which should not 
be for a year or twain until the same should 
be endowed, and thus it was that St. Bar- 
tholomew’s was furnished and finished at the 
charges of the citizens. 

“ Rahere the founder, a pleasant and Witty 
Gentleman, sometime called the Kings’ 
Minstrell, died, and was buried in the 
Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, where 
there is a fine monument erected to his 
memory. Rahere was a man of low birth. 
When he attained his age he hung about and 
haunted the households of the Nobles. He 


then was converted to religious Views and 
went to Rome, where he had a (so-called) 
Vision. St. Bartholomew appeared to him 
and told him that he, the Saint, had chosen for 
himself a place in London, at Smithfield, 
where in his name Rahere was to found 
a church to the honour of the Holy Trinity 
and a house of Black Canons, in consequence 
of which Vision The Priory of St. Bartholomew 
with the Church was erected,” and, as I before 
stated, Rahere was its first Prior. 

There is in possession of the Duke of 
Manchester a very precious ducument, a 
paper roll seven feet in length: it is a 
Compotus of Robert Glasyer, a canon, 
collector of the rents within the precincts 
of St. Bartholomew Close, for one year, 
from Michaelmas, being the 26th year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

In Lord Leconfield’s collection of MSS, in 
folio 95,* under date 32 Edward I., we read:— 
“Sunday after the fast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle there is ‘ An inquisition taken before 
Simon de Paris and Hugh Pourte, Sheriffs of 
London, by the oaths of 12 persons 
named a Jury, to see if it was to the King’s 
dammage if the King gave to the Bishop of 
Ely some g Cottages and a Messuage in 
Holborn, also a rent of 6s. to the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield.’” 

The right to hold a fair was granted by 
King Henry II., to be kept yearly at Bar- 
tholomew tide for three days, to wit, the eve, 
the day, and the next morning, to which fair 
all the clothiers and drapers in England 
were wont torepair. They had their booths 
or standings within the churchyard of the 
Priory, closed in with walls and gates, 
locked every night and watched for the safety 
of men’s goods. The name given to this 
district, ‘“‘ Cloth Fair,” still exists, and there 
linger about the spot “piece brokers,” 
although the fair is a thing of the past. The 
Priory of St. Bartholomew at the time of its 
dissolution and suppression was valued at 
4653 15s. yearly. Prior Bolton, parson 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, was the last ruler. * 
Mary (of unenviable notoriety) gave a portion 
of this priory to the Black friars, and they 
made it their conventual church until the 
first year of Queen Elizabeth, when those friars 

* See vol, vi. of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission, p. 298. 
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were put out, and the church again given to 
the inhabitants of Bartholomew Close for 
ever. The estate was held by a family 
named Rich, Attorney-General to Henry 
VIII. This gentleman resided in Cloth 
Fair, as did Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, 
his son Robert Rich, and also his grandson, 
Henry Rich, who became Earl of Holland. 
This Rich, in the reign of Elizabeth, 1562, 
appears to have somewhat incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities of Trinity College, 
Oxford, for under date is an entry in the 
“Liber Sigilli :” “ Ztem, taken out of the 
Treasure howse the xxvii. day of May all the 
coyne that there was, that is syx powndes 
iiis. iilid. for our Lawe Matter against My 
Lord Rich.” This Rich was the friend of 
Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. Robert Rich, mentioned 
above, was a Fellow Commoner ; and Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, rose to be the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. He 


with Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough, took up arms 
for King Charles I., and assembled about 
500 horse at Kingston-on-Thames on the 3rd 
of July, 1648; but on the roth of the same 
month they and their force were utterly routed 


at St. Neots, in Huntingdonshire, by Col. 
Scroop. The Earl of Holland was taken 
prisoner and ultimately beheaded, having 
been declared a traitor by the Parliament, 
on the 7th of July, three days prior to the 
engagement on the roth, and thus virtually 
ended this family. A distant relative sub- 
sequently married an Edwardes, whose 
son was created Lord Kensington, and 
he inherited certain property in Smithfield, 
which gave him the night and title to have a 
representative at the court of Pie Powder, of 
which we shall have more to say hereafter. 
This fair, being so entirely a City fair, was, 
as a rule, opened with some State ceremonial. 
The Lord Mayor went in his State carriage on 
the proper day to proclaim it open, accom- 
panied by one of the four attorneys of the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, on the 3rd of September, 
unless that day was Sunday. The proclama- 
tion was made at or near the gate leading to 
St. Bartholomew’s church and into Cloth 
Fair, by the attorney, and repeated afterwards 
by the sheriffs. A procession was then formed, 
and the Lord Mayor proceeded round the 


fair to its boundaries, and thence on to the 
Mansion House, where a dinner ended this 
ceremony. A most accurate description of 
the fair, its booths and shows, its oyster 
openings, and sausage fryings, rows and tur- 
moils, is given at great length by Mr. William 
Hone in his “ Every Day Book,” vol. i. 


The Order is that the Aldermen doe meet the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs at the Guildhall Chapel at two of 
the clock having on their Violet Gowns and there hear 
Evening Prayer. They then mount their Horses and 
ride to the New Gate, and passe forth of the Gate. 
Then entering the Cloth Fair, they make a proclama- 
tion, which being ended, they ride through the fair 
and so back again through the Church Yard of St. 
Bartholomews to Aldersgate, and thence to the Lord 
Mayors House, where they dine apparelled in their 
Scarlet gowns. 


In the year 1636, under date Windsor, 
July 17, the holding of the fair was for- 
bidden on account of the plague then raging. 
The “ Great Plague” was twenty-nine years 
later. 

That the fair had been discountenanced by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen for some 
time prior, is beyond doubt ; and to that fact 
doubtless may be attributed the neglect of 
attending in procession for the proclamation 
and opening ; for in a newspaper, called the 
True Protestant Mercury, under date August 
26, 1682, appears the following :— 


Wednesday last, being the Eve of Saint Bar- 
tholemew, the Lord Mayor rode on horseback into 
Smithfield to proclaim the fair, but was very slenderly 
attended with only two Aldermen and the Sherriffs ; 
when in former times it was usual for the whole Court 
of Aldermen to give their presence. After they had 
performed that Ceremony, on their return a saucy 
vintner’s servant cried ‘‘God bless the King and the 
Lord Mayor, but a pox upon the Sheriffs. Upon this 
he was at once seized by some of the Sheriffs’ officers 
and carried to the Earl of Hollands (the court of Pye 
powder) and there fined for his saucy and base 
Language to these Officials. 


A partial attempt was made to continue 
the fair according to the ancient mode, but 
this was met by a presentment of the Grand 
Jury of London, for there is extant the follow- 
ing :— 

We the Grand Inquest sworn to inquire for the 
Body of the City of London at Justice Hall in the Old 
Bailey, London, September Ist, 1697, Under com- 
plaint of several eminent Citizens and other inhabi- 
tants of this City that the continuance of Bartholemew 
fair longer than three days is contrary to the Charter 
of this City : and the permitting the several Obscene 
plays and interludes there is a perverting the first 
design of the said Fair, and an encouragement to all 
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manner of Lewdness and debauchery, to the great cor- 
ruption of Youth, to the Dishonour of Almighty 
God, and the scandal of this City, do present the same 
as a great nuisance and humbly pray that all speedy 
and effectual care may be taken to redress the same. 

A fair in an overflowing metropolis or any- 
where in the suburbs, presenting too great an 
opportunity for dissipation and midnight 
orgies, combined with intoxication, theft, 
seduction, brawls and riots, was more than the 
respectable citizens of London could bear, 
and “ Bartlemy ” was universally condemned 
to be suppressed. ‘The licentiousness of the 
meeting led the Lord Mayor and aldermen to 
reduce it to three days. In the year 1694, 
and in the Gaze¢te of August the 2nd, there is 
printed the following :— 

These are to give notice that by Order of the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen Bartholemew fair held 
in the month of August in West Smithfield London 
will for the future be kept three days only and no 
longer. 

In the course of time the fair became more 
and more intolerable, and in the year 1700, 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen issued a pro- 
hibition against its lotteries and interludes. 
During the mayoralty of Sir Samuel Fludyer, 
further resolutions were passed, and were 
annually broken by the Court. Lord Mayor 
Bull was determined to carry out the resolu- 
tion to abolish all games of chance, and en- 
deavoured to abate its depravity, and did so 
far carry out his intention as to disallow 
booths to be erected ; but the mob broke the 
windows of the houses in Smithfield and 
the surroundings. Alderman Sawbridge, when 
mayor, prohibited shows, but the mob was 
determined for continuing them. The Lord 
Mayor, however, was. firm, and the mob com- 
mitted the grossest excesses. In 1743 this 
annual prohibition was complied with, and 
the fair terminated in a more peaceful manner, 
says the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In the year 1798, on the 17th of July, in 
the Court of Common Council, it was referred 
to the City Lands Committee to consider the 
necessity and expediency of abolishing “ Bar- 
telmy Fair,” but it was vehemently opposed, 
That it was not in the power of the court to 
put a stop to the fair, it being held under the 
Charters of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.— 
That a Court-leet and Court of Pie-powder 
were held from the opening of the fair to the 
setting of the Sun each day-—That the Lands 


which were held in free soccage by these 
Charters included Smithfield Market, several 
Houses, and a Street in joint tenancy with the 
Earl of Leicester—That many of the house- 
holders were capable of discharging their 
Rents and taxes by the fair, and in this way it 
had been held quietly for a number of years. 
—The opposition got the day. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1817 the 
following entry occurs :— 

Bartholemew Fair, The City Carnival, the delight 
of apprentices, the Abomination of their masters—The 
solace of maid-servants—the dread of their mistresses 
—the encouragements of Thieves—the terror of Con- 
stables, began on Wednesday and ended on Saturday. 
In the early part of the Day respectable persons 
traversed the fair without material interruption or in- 
convenience. But at Night Thieves and dissolute 
Characters held sovereign sway. An Alarm was given 
of some meditated riot on Saturday night, and soldiers 
were stationed in consequence in various places ; but 
the fair concluded with perfect tranquillity. 


Pennant also, writing about this fair, says : 


Tt was a season of festivity ; and it was frequented 
by a great deal of Company; but, on becoming the 
resort of the debauched of all denominations certain 
regulations took place which in later days have spoiled 
the mirth but produced the desired decency. 


In Smithfield at the markets and fairs was 
held a Court of Pie Powder, of which we 
have ‘made mention above—“ ‘ Curia Pedis 
pulverizati’ from the French Pied, Latin pes, 
a foot, and Pouldreux, Latin Pulverulentus, 
dusty — to yield Justice to Buyers and 
Sellers and for the redress of all Disorders 
committed in them and so called, because 
the most usually are held in Summer and the 
Suiters are generally country folk, and had 
and have dusty feet: also from the expedition 
intended in the hearing of Causes proper 
thereunto before the dust goes off Plaintiff 
and Defendants feet, it is held ‘ De hora in 
horam.’” Skene in his “Book of Words,” says 
that the word Pede-pulverosus (dusty-footed) 
means a. Vagabond, especially a pedlar who 
hath no place of dwelling, and therefore 
must have justice summarily administered 
to him—namely, “ between three ebbings and 
three flowings of the tides of the Sea.” The 
Judges of this Court were termed Justices of 
the Pavilion, and had a most transcendent 
Jurisdiction, anciently authorized by the 
Bishop of Winchester at a fair held on St. 
Giles’ Hill, near the City of Winchester. 
There is, or was, until very lately, a Court of 
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Pie Powder held every market-day in the 
City of Worcester. Blackstone, in his 
“‘ Commentaries,” says: “It is at once the 
lowest and at the same time the most ex- 
peditious court known to the law of England 
—because justice can be’ done there before 
the dust falls from the suitor’s feet.” 

If we were to endeavour to trace the origin 
of this court we must resort to Holy Writ. 
The judges administered the law at the gate 
or without the city, where decisions were sum- 
mary and effective, and doubtless an open 
space was chosen for this administration of 
justice, so that all acts should be as public as 
possible. The Greeks and Romans from the 
same motives decided causes in the Areopagus, 
or forum. The Britons for want of dwellings 
held their places of judicature in the open 
air. The Saxons, in imitation of the Germans, 
sent their most eminent men to ride circuits, 
that justice might not be impeded. Stowe 


writes in the year 1294: “Opposite the Bishop 
of Coventry’s Inn in the High St. (now 
the Strand) stood a stone Cross where at 
divers times the justices itinerant sat without 
London.” When, however, covered places for 
the deciding of causes were introduced, Pie 
Powder courts lost their ancient consequence 


and dwindled down to Courts of Record for 
the speedy dispatch of differences arising in 
markets and fairs in accordance with an act 
passed in Parliament 8, Henry VII., and 17 
Edward IV., cap. ii. A.D. 1477. The steward 
in this court was the sole judge, there was no 
deputy, and the decisions were final. 
The Court of Pie Powder for Bartholomew 
Fair was held at a public-house called the 
‘Hand and Shears,” Middle Street, Cloth 
Fair. The two eldest clerks in the Sheriffs’ 
Court were the attorneys in the Pie Powder, 
the Associate was the Common Serjeant of 
the City of London; but no Associate had 
attended for years, for on searching the 
Records for over a hundred years no 
mention is made of the same; six Serjeants at 
Mace (two for the Lord Mayor, two for the 
Poultry Compter, and two for the Giltspur 
Street Compter) and a Constable appointed 
by the steward of Lord Kensington to 
attend the court. This nobleman, Francis 
Edwardes, having married the Lady Eliza- 
beth Rich, his nephew, William Edwardes, 
inherited in 1721 the estates of the Rich 


family, the founder of which was that Rich 
who was Attorney General to Henry VIII. 

It now only remains to say, that fanaticism 
sent many Protestants to be burned at the 
stake, in Smithfield, during the reign of Mary, 
and it is supposed that the spot where they 
suffered was facing the doorway leading to 
Cloth Fair and the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great; bones blackened with smoke 
having been found as lately as the year 1849, 
within three feet of the present surface of the 
pavement, charred and partly consumed. 

In the year 1555, January 18th, a resolu- 
tion was formed to prosecute all Protestants 
with the utmost rigour, and Gardiner, the 
Bishop of Winchester, undertook to put the 
laws in execution against them, and accord- 
ingly the Sheriffs of London, David Wodroff 
and William Chester, brought before the 
Commission which sat in St. Mary Overies 
Church (St. Saviour’s), Southwark, Bishops 
Hooper and Ferrar, Doctors Taylor, Crome, 
Mr. Rogers (the Divinity Reader at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral), Mr. Bradford, Mr. Cardmaker, 
and Mr. Rogers, who was the first that was 
executed by burning in the presence of Sir 
John Rochester, Comptroller of the Queen’s 
Household, 14th February. The pious and 
learned Mr. Bradford was the next to suffer 
at Smithfield. He was a Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and was dragged to the stake, to- 
gether with a young man named John 
Leafe, a tallow-chandler’s apprentice, aged 
nineteen. Wodroff, the Sheriff, bade him 
rise and have his hands tied, when, turning 
to his fellow-sufferer Leafe, Mr. Bradford 
exclaimed, “ Be of good cheer, Brother, we 
shall sup with the Lord this night !” 

John Philpot was a son of Sir Peter Phil- 
pot, of Hampshire ; he was a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Archdeacon of Win- 
chester. He was examined by Bonner, 
Bishop of London, and the Bishops of 
Rochester, Coventry, and Lichfield, and St. 
Asaph, and a full bench of priests and others, 
and was by them condemned to be burned 
at the stake at Smithfield, for holding here- 
tical opinions. On the 18th of September, 
1555, Archdeacon Philpot was brought to 
the stake by the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, Thomas Legh and John Macham, 
when, on arriving at this place of execution, 
he knelt down and exclaimed, “I will pay 
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my vows in thee, O Smithfield!” These 
persons, and the particulars of their deaths, 
are mentioned here because their three 
names are especially mentioned on the 
Martyr Memorial Stone placed against the 
wall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (Out- 
patients’ Hall), which was put up to their 
memory in the year 1870 by Messrs. Haber- 
shon and Pite, the architects, and a memorial 
church was erected to the honour of the 
martyrs in St. John’s Road, Clerkenwell. 

“Gardiner” (says Lingard), “finding the 
task odious, transferred the Office of Prosecu- 
tor to Edmond Bonner, Bishop of London.” 
No matters, whatever they might be, could be 
proceeded in, without Gardiner’s privity and 
concurrence ; and these horrors (which were 
not committed by his actual orders), must at 
least have obtained his sanction, for he had 
reached a height of power, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, unequalled in the kingdom 
except by his master, Cardinal Wolsey. 
Gardiner was a man of great ability, his 
general knowledge more remarkable than his 
learning as a divine, he was ambitious, re- 
vengeful, and unscrupulous, had infinite tact 
and accurate foresight of affairs.* Bonner 
accepted the office put upon him by Gardi- 
ner, and executed it with increased and 
greater fury, much to the disgust of Cardinal 
Pole, who desired more gentle means, and 
instigated Philip of Spain, Mary’s husband, 
to instruct his confessor to preach against 
this persecution, and for a short time the 
fires of Smithfield were extinguished, Bonner 
and the other bishops being amazed at 
Philip’s act. 

Gardiner died on the 12th of November, 
1555, but his death did not stop these 
cruelties. 

After the immolation of Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the 14th of February, 
1556, Cardinal Pole was exalted to that 
dignity on the 22nd of March following, and 
the persecution of the Reformed was carried 
on with the utmost barbarity. 

The Pope, Paul IV., recalled Cardinal 
Pole from his-legation and appointed the 
Queen’s Confessor, Peyto (Petre) to succeed 
him, but Queen Mary forbid him, Peyto, to 
put foot in England. The Pope, finding his 
. power useless, re-appointed Cardinal Pole to 
* Ecclesias. History. Burnet’s ‘‘ Reformation.” 
VOL, II. 


. 


the office of Legate, and persecution was 
kindled afresh. , 

Bonner was up and doing, ready to carry 
on the persecution: and to show the spirit 
which animated this holy man and the cheer- 
ful manner in which he undertook the work, 
I will quote from the Petit Manuscripts in the 
Inner Temple (vol. xlvii. No. 538, fol. 3), a 
fragment of a letter of Bonner while Bishop 
of London, dated July, 1558, and addressed 
to Cardinal Pole, the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which he says: ‘* Your Grace 
and My Lord Chancellor, I should doe well 
to have theym (the Heretics) hurnt in Ham- 
mersmythe, a myle from my howse here 
(Fulham) ; for then can I giff sentence against 
theym here in the Parishe Church very 
quickly and without tumult or having the 
Sheriff present.” 

During Mary’s reign 284 Protestants were 
inhumanly burned. She died November 17, 
1558, having reigned five years four months 
and eleven days, and Cardinal Pole died six- 
teen hours after her. 

There is one incident worthy of notice 
respecting these persecutions and atrocities. 
Amongst the condemned to the flames was 
a Mr. Barbor, of Southwark, and who narrowly 
escaped martyrdom for his firm adherence to 
the Protestant religion ; while he was at the 
stake and taking leave of his friends the news 
came of the death of Queen Mary, and the 
executioner did not dare to put him to death, 
and thus he was liberated. ‘This case of Mr. 
Barbor is not noticed by Mr. Foxe in his 
** Book of Martyrs,” which is somewhat unac- 
countable, except that it was not an actual 
martyrdom, and therefore did not come 
within the scope of his work, but as the poor 
man had endured all the tormenting thoughts 
of and about his fearful punishment, and 
although he was not burned, yet his lucky 
escape is worthy of mention. Whiston, in his 
“Memoirs,” mentions the case in these terms:— 
He “visited Mr. Gabriel Barbor the Grandson 
in 1720, at Brentwood, and saw a remarkable 
Jewel with a picture of Queen Elizabeth cut 
in Cameo ona stone which Mr. Barbor the 
grandfather had had cut to signal his Great 
Deliverance, and he ordered by his Will that 
this same image should be transmitted in the 
oldest branch of his family to all generations 
as it is preserved to this day (1720) ; and that 
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there should be an Elizabeth in the family 
provided that his eldest Son had a daughter 
born to him, and if these conditions were not 
complied with then this Jewel was to go 
to the Second Son and so on to the third.” 
And this is the account as it has been 
handed down from father to son to grand- 
sons, and up to that date there had always 
been an Elizabeth in this family. This 
jewel is’ an oval locket, ornamented with 
rubies, table diamonds, ‘and pearls. The 
late Mr. Barbor, of the Charterhouse, had a 
picture of this Mr. Barbor, whose life was so 
miraculously Saved: after his death his 
effects were sold, and these circumstances 
were mentioned at the time-of sale, and the 
portrait was purchased by the late Rev. Mr. 
Valentine, of the London Hospital, in whose 
possession it was in the year 1840. The 
possessor of the jewel at that date was a 
Mrs. Blencowe, of Rayne, daughter of 
Richard Barbor, granddaughter of Gabriel 
Barbor, of Brentwood, and it fell to her lot 
because she was named Elizabeth.* 

On the 19th November, 1558, when Eliza- 
beth succeeded to the throne, Bonner, with 
the other bishops, went to meet her at High- 
gate, and kneeling (says Stowe), acknow- 
ledged their allegiance, which the Queen 
very graciously accepted, giving to every one 
of them her hand to kiss, except Bishop 
Bonner, whom she denied for sundry se- 
verities in the time of his authority. In May, 
1559, he was summoned before the Privy 
Council, deprived (a second time) of his 
Bishopric, and indicted for a premunire. 
He escaped the penalties attached to this 
charge, but he was confined for the remainder 
of his life in the Marshalsea in Southwark, 
whence he addressed a letter to Queen Eliza- 
beth, praying for her clemency, and quotes 
from the fathers in support of his conduct 
during the preceding reign. This letter is 
dated 26 October, 1564, “from the Mar- 
shalsea Prison, in Southwarke,” and «is 
signed “‘ Edmundus Bonnerus, Sede tribuna- 
lis tui regni in Southwarke.” This letter had 
no effect, and did not lessen his punishment. 
He died in the Marshalsea on the 5th of 
September, 1569. Bonner was deprived of 
the bishopric of Hereford for denying the 


* Gentleman's Magazine for 1840, vol. xiv. p. 603. 
New Series. 


King’s supremacy, by Edward VI., in October, 
1549, when he was committed to the Fleet 
prison. He was aman of ability, cruel and 
revengeful, not versed in general knowledge, 
but of great’ learning in canon law, and of 
very ready wit. When on his way to prison 
some one cried out “Good-bye, Bishop 
Quondam?” Bonner replied, even in his 
grief, readily, “ Good-bye, Fool semper.” 

But it was reserved for “the Most High 
and Mighty Prince James, by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith,” as he is styled 
by the translators of the Bible, and to whom 
they wish “Grace, mercy, and peace,” to 
put the finishing touch to this terrible pic- 
ture of horrible suffering, for in the year 
1612, Bartholomew Legat was brought before 
the Lords in Council, and the King himself 
interrogated Legat upon his holding Arian 
opinions concerning the divinity of Christ, 
and it was at the instance of the King, 
James I., that the bishops in consistory as- 
sembled, tried and condemned the man to 
be burned, and on Wednesday, the 18th of 
March, 1614, Bartholomew Legat suffered at 
the stake. With this last dreadful example 
of cruelty towards those who differed in re- 
ligious opinion the one from the other, this 
sketch of Smithfield is brought to a close. 


Zane 


Two Political Songs of the 
Middle Fes. 


—~<_—— 


was found while searching the 

Coram Rege Rolls at the Public 

~~ Record Office. The date of this 
poetical effort is the sixteenth year of 
Richard II.—the period of Chaucer's “Can- 
terbury Tales,”—and it appears to have been 
a “rhyme” sung by its composer, John 
Berwald, and certain his associates, who 
were, as far as can be made out from the 
record, a band of lawless youths armed with 
bows and arrows, breakers of the peace in 
several towns in Yorkshire, assaulting the 
inhabitants, and committing the various other 
misdemeanours characteristic of an unsettled 
period. The principal scenes of the rising 
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were the towns of Beverley and. Hull, and 
the song was apparently made by Berwald to 
celebrate the success of the revolt. The 
words of the indictment are :— Et dicunt 
quod preedicti Johannes Berwald, Junior, de 
Cotyngham, et alii, fecerunt quandam rimam 
in Anglicis, et dictam rimam apud Beverle 
publice proclamari fecerunt die dominica 
[arst July, 1392] proxima ante festum Sancti 
Jacobi Apostoli, et apud Hull die dominica 
[28th July] tunc proxima sequente, et alliis 
diversis locis infra Comitatum Eboraci per 
diversas vices anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi 
post Conquestum sexto-decimo, que quidem 
tima sequitur in hzec verba : 
In the Contre herd was we 
Y* in our soken schrewes be 
W*‘ al for to bake 
Among this frers it is so 
And other ordres many mo 
Whether thei slepe or wake 
And yet wil Ikkan hel up other 
And meynteyn him als his brother 
bothe in wronge and right 
And also wil in stond and stoure 
“Meynteyn owr neghebour 
. With al our myght 
Ilk man may come and goo 
Among us both to and froo 
Say yon sikyrly 
But hethyng wil we suffre non 
Neither of hobbe ne of Johan 
W*t what man he be 
For unkynde we war 
Yf we suffred of lesse or mare 
Any vylane hethyng 
But it wer q't double agayn 
And acorde and be fulfayn 
To hyde our dressyng 
And on yat purpos yet we stand 
Who so dose us any wrang 
In what place it fall 
Yet he myght als wele 
Als have I hap and hale 
do again you all. 

The second poem was discovered among 
the Miscellanea of the Exchequer, Treasury of 
Receipt, in a small box of papers [York, Box 
33, No. 70] relating to Aske’s rebellion in 
I 536, more generally known as the “ Pil- 
gnmage of Grace.” 

It is, as will be seen, very crude and 
clumsy, but is spirited enough to answer its 
purpose, which probably was that of a song to 
cheer the men when undergoing the fatigues 
of a long march, while it embodies very 
completely the ideas and feelings of that 
heroic but ill-fated rising. 


It is written on three sides of a sheet of 
coarse paper and the writing is often very 


obscure. 


It runs as follows :— 


Crist crucifyd 

For thy wounds wide 
Us comons guyde 
Which pilgrames be 
Thrughe Gods grace 
For to purchache 
Olde welth and peax 


Right well myndyng 
The foresayng 

And prophesiyng 
Of Esayas 

That prynces shuld 
Remove fixt molde 
Which fathers colde 


Of the spualtie [spiritualty] To founde compas 


Gret Gods fame 

Doith church proclame 
Now to be lame 

And fast in bounds 


Bot on theys kyngs 
Esayas sayngs 

Like rayn down bryngs 
Gods woful yre 


Robbyd spoled and shorne Harrying the subiect 


From catell and corne 
And clene furth borne 
Of housez and lands 


Which things is clere 
Agaynst Gods lere 
As doith appere 

In Detronomio 

Gods law boke 

Open and loke 

As Moysez spoke 
Decimo nono 


Ther may be founde 
The lymyt grounde 
May not lay dowyn 
Sesar nor Kyng 
Which olde fathers 
And y* right heirs 
For ther welfares 
At theyr endyng 


Gaif to releif 

Whome soraunce greve 
Boith day and even 
And can no wirke 

Yet this thay may 
Boith nyght and day 
Rusorte and pray 

Unto God’s Kyrke 


Thus interlie 

Peax and petie 

Luf and mercie 

For to purchache 

For mannys mysdeyd 
And wrongfull crede 
Most for myslede 
Throght lack of grace 


Suche foly is fallen 
And wise out blawen 
Y* grace is gone 

And all goodnes 
Then no marvell 
Thoght it thus befell 
Commons to mell 
To make redress 


Ther dewtis to forgett 
And prynces let 
Of suche desyre 


Alacke alacke 

For the church sake 
Pore comons’ wake 
And no marvell 

For clere it is 

The decay of this 

How the pore shall mys 
No tong can tell 


For ther they hade 
Boith ale and breyde 
At tyme of nede 
And succer grete 

In alle distresse 

And hevynes 

And wel intrete 


In troubil and care 
Where that we were 
In maner all bere 

Of o¥ substance 

Nor founde good bate 
At churche men gate 
Wt onte checkmate 
Or varyaunce 


God that right all 
Redresse now shall 
And that is thrall 
Agayn make fre 
By this viage 

And pylgramage 
Of yong and sage 
In this cuntre 


Whome God graunt g*ce 
And for this space 
Of this ther trase 
Sende theym good spede 
W* welth helth and spede 
Of synnys releys 
And joy endleys 
When thay be deyd 

P2 
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Crim crame and riche 
W*' thre Ill* and y* liche 
As sum men teache 
God theym amend 

And that aske may 

W' out delay 

Here make a stay 

And well to end. 


M. H. HEwLetr. 
Fees 85 oe 
The Roman Exploration Fund. 


—<——_ 


BHIS association is now matter of 
am history; the appeal made on its 
behalf to the public was successful 

~ for its object, although more in- 
directly than directly ; the work to be done 
was so enormous that it was impossible for 
an Archeological Society, which depended 
entirely on voluntary subscriptions, to do 
more than set the example, and show what 
ought to be done. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
both gave their sanction to the work for 
which this Fund was required, by each in 
its corporate capacity giving a donation of 
4200 to it. The Society of Antiquaries of 
London also gave £ 100, a large sum for their 
funds, and a very unusual favour. Her 
Majesty also contributed handsomely to the 
fund, and her example was followed by the 
Prince of Wales and several of the nobility 
and gentry of England, who gave donations 
to start it. They succeeded in setting the 
stone rolling, and it continued to roll year 
after year with increasing velocity, until it is 
now very difficult to keep pace with the exca- 
vations and explorations that are going on in 
Rome. At first great difficulties and many 
impediments had to be overcome ; but these 
are all removed. The Archeological Society, 
which had the direction of this Fund, was 
cordially supported by the Pontifical autho- 
rities, and permission was given without 
difficulty or delay for all that was asked for. 
Many discoveries, very important for history, 
have been made, and are still making from 
day to day. The work is now carried on by 
the Italian Government on a larger scale than 
ever, and is now well directed. 

It was chiefly for the purpose of education 
* ? Lords. 


Church men for ever 
Se you remember 
Boith first and latter 
In your memento 
These pilgrames poore 
That take such cure 
To stabilisshe sure 
Whiche dyd undoo 






that this work was required. It has been 
ascertained beyond all question by these re. 
searches, that the “received interpretations” 
of those passages in the Latin Classics which 
relate to the historical topography of Rome, 
are based entirely upon what are called “the 
Roman traditions,” and that these date only 
from the sixteenth century. They are in 
reality only the conjectures of learned men 
during the last three centuries, especially in 
the very learned works collected in the great 
Thesaurus of Gronovius, with the subsequent 
verbal criticisms of German andother scholars, 
often very ingenious and clever, but unfortu- 
nately not true. Had these learned men seen 
what is now visible, they would have seen them 
as we see them; but no one could do more 
than guess at the exact sites of objects entirely 
buried, and which had been so for centuries, 
No English schoolmaster or scholar can con- 
tinue to teach as true history what he has 
reason to believe to be conjecture only. The 
excavations made in the Colosseum at my 
request are a case in point ; instead of that 
colossal building having been all built in ten 
years by the Flavian emperors, as we have 
all been taught, it is now seen clearly that 
it was begun by Scaurus, the step-son of Sylla 
the Dictator, who built an amphitheatre of 
the same size on the same spot, the upper 
part of which was of wood, with glass pillars, 
and therefore temporary only; but the sub- 
structures were built of large blocks of tufa, 
calculated to be eternal, as Pliny says. The 
upper part was soon destroyed by fire, and 
remained a ruin until the time of Nero, who 
built his amphitheatre of brick on the same 
site, using the old substructures. Around this 
brick theatre the Flavian Emperors built their 
magnificent corridors and front of travertine 
stone, an enormous work in itself. It is 
recorded that each of these theatres, or amphi- 
theatres (for an amphitheatre is still a theatre, 
though it has two round ends to it), would 
hold 80,000 people. Ina fragment of an in- 
scription of the time of the dedication found 
on the spot, and still preserved there, this 
building is called Zheatrum, and not Amphi- 
theatrum. There is no other place in Rome 
where that number could be seated, unless 
in the Circus Maximus: which is a separate 
matter. The discoveries in the Forum 
Romanum are equally remarkable : three out 
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of four of the usually-received sites are found 
tobe wrong. There is a good deal still to 
be examined in other parts of Rome before 
it is too late. 

The Italian nation has made Archeology a 
department of the Government, with Signor 
Fiorelli, from Pompeii, at the head of it. The 
Parliament usually votes at least £2,000 a- 
year for the excavations on and around the 
Palatine, and has spent a large sum for a 
drain to carry off the water from the Colos- 
seum. The Italian Parliament thus showsitself 
in advance of that of England, which has re- 
jected the moderate Bill of Sir John Lubbock. 

The beginning was made by us in seeking 
for and finding.— 

I. The remains of the Porta Capena, which 
brought a great deal more to light inciden- 
tally, and proved of far greater importance, 
than was at first anticipated. The objects 
found in the first excavation were parts of the 
jambs of the gate, with the pavement of the 
Via Appia passing through it at the depth of 
from twenty to thirty feet. 

II. The remains of the western tower of 
the gate, with a portion of the specus or con- 
duit of the earliest aqueduct, the Aqua Appia, 
passing through the wall of the tower, with a 
bed of three or four inches thick of the 
peculiar cement used only for:the aqueducts, 
called by the old Romans opus signinum, and 
by the modern Italians coccio pesto. 

Ili. This aqueduct was traced across the 
valley from the cliff of the Czelian to that of 
the Aventine, carried on arches built against 
the southern side of an embankment or ram- 
part, called by the old Romans an agger ; this 
was shown to be continued right across the 
valley, by a series of seven pits excavated in 
aline, each pit being from twenty to thirty 
feet deep. / 

IV. This was also shown clearly to be one 
of the short aggeres or ramparts of Servius 
Tullius, by which the Seven Hills, each pre- 
viously fortified, were connected into one city, 
thus agreeing exactly with the old legendary 
‘ history. It also shows that there was an outer 
wall to Rome in the time of Augustus, 
because from the site of the Porta Capena 
in the wall of Servius Tullius to the Porta 
Appia in the outer wall is just a mile, and 
all the objects mentioned in the authentic 
Regionary Catalogue as being in Regio I., 


are situated within that limit on one side 
or the other of that part of the Via Appia; 
the arch of Drusus is also just within the 
Porta Appia. 

V. Finding that these remains of the Porta 
Capena in the inner wall of Servius Tullius 
are just a mile zwéthin the outer wall in which 
is the Porta Appia (now called di S. Sebasti- 
ano), with the first Regio of Augustus be- 
tween these two walls, is a demonstration 
that ¢here was an outer wall to Rome at that 
period, of which indeed there are many re- 
mains ; but this fact is generally denied by 
closet-scholars, who never can see the necessity 
of using their own eyes, or those of some 
one they can depend upon, to decide ques- 
tions of this sort ; surely the walls themselves 
are better evidence than anything which has 
been written about them, or that can be 
written about them. 

These discoveries naturally excited a great 
deal of attention in Rome, and the stir that 
was made about them, partly with the object 
of obtaining funds, increased the excitement, 
and caused considerable jealousy and some 
rivalry. Four young Roman Princes (the 
sons of Dukes are called Princes in Rome) 
subscribed together to compete with us, as 
they frankly stated. Their excavation was 
made on part of the great agger of Servius 
Tullius, on the high table-land on the eastern 
side of Rome, from which the Seven Hills 
are only promontories in the valley of the 
Tiber. They discovered a row of houses of 
the first century of the Christian era, richly 
decorated with painting ; these were on the 
summit of the agger, with outworks descend- 
ing from them to the margin of the great foss. 
This foss has since been excavated by Signor 
Fiorelli, at the expense of the Italian 
Government, in 1877-78, and has been found 
to be 100 feet wide and 30 feet deep, 
agreeing exactly with the words of Dionysius 
from another of the old legends. Unfortu- 
nately that portion of the great agger has 
been entirely swept away by the railway 
company, to make room for another line of 
rails. 
Simultaneously with this, Napoleon IIL., 
at the instigation of M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
ordered Signor Rosa to make his excavations 
on the Palatine Hill for historical objects only, 
in imitation of our example, and no longer 
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in search of works of art for the Paris Mu- 
seums, as he had done before. That part of 
the Palatine Hill which the French have 
purchased, which had been the gardens of 
the Farnese family, were about one-third of 
the hill at its northern end, and happened to 
include the exact site of Roma Quadrata. 
When this property was sold by the French 
to the Italian Government, it was with the 
understanding that the excavations were to 
be continued, and that Signor Rosa should 
still be employed ; the latter was done for a 
few years, but as the work carried on by the 
Italian Government was not confined to the 
Farnese Gardens, which they had bought of 
the French, but was general, and to a much 
greater extent, they thought it necessary to 
employ their own officers. ‘These works are 
still carried on upon a very large scale, and 
with important results, but only confirming 
more strongly in each succeeding year the 
discoveries previously made by the English 
explorers. 

The enormous foss on the southern side of 
that primitive city goes right across the hill 
from eastto west, on a scale still larger than 
that of Servius Tullius ; Signor Rosa had no 
idea of such an enormous trench being really 
artificial, and called it a natural valley, or 
inter-montium. It must be remembered that 
this enormous foss was at least 200 years 
earlier than that of Servius Tullius, and as a 
general rule, the earlier such works are, the 
greater is the scale on which they are made. 
That it was a foss and not a natural valley is 
evident from the existing remains, which 
shew that it was filled up to the level in the 
time of the Emperor Domitian, to enlarge 
the surface on which to build his great palace ; 
it was not filled up with earth, but by build- 
ing rough concrete walls across it from north 
to south, at about fifteen feet apart, with an 
equally rough concrete vault to make a solid 
foundation for the great palace to be built 
above ; two of these rough walls cut through 
the bath-chambers of Livia, of the time of 
Augustus, one on the east side, the other on 
the west, in a most reckless manner, being 
evidently considered as mere foundations for 
the superstructure. Near the west end of 
this foss, and near the Circus Maximus, is a 
house of massive stone walls of the time of 
Sylla, two storeys high, still standing at the 


bottom of the foss, and the top of the house 
not quite level with the present surface of the 
ground. 

Near the east end of the foss, and not far 
from the Arch of Titus, but against the 
southern bank of the foss, is a c/ivus or slop. 
ing road leading up to the gate of the city, 
which was on the southern side of the foss, 
as distinct from the Citadel, also called Roma 
Quadrata, and called by Augustus the Pre. 
torium, which was on the north side of the 
great foss. This sloping road has the usual 
pavement for horses, fifteen feet wide, of the 
time of the Republic, and it goes from the 
bottom of the foss to the level of the ground. 
Nearly opposite to this civus, and near the 
northern side of the foss, are remains of the 
Basilica Jovis, belonging to the Palace of 
Domitian and on the same level, that is, on 
the present level of the ground; but the 
foundations of this Basili¢a are the concrete 
walls and vaults similar to those which cut 
through the bath-chambers of Livia. Be- 
tween the Basilica Jovis and the Arch of Titus 
are remains of the old gate, the only entrance 
for horses to the Palatine fortress, and these 
are on the level of the bottom of the foss, 
No architect or builder could have attempted 
to fill up a natural valley with cross walls, 

At the same time,. considerable works were 
carried on in exploring the subterranean 
chambers of the great Prison of the time of 
the Kings, called the Mamertine Prison (from 
a statue of Mars, called also Mamers) ; 
these chambers are now cellars under houses, 
and some of them had been largely filled up 
with earth ; it was not without great difficulty 
and expense that the doorways communicat- 
ing from one chamber to another were per- 
mitted to be opened. 

A number of other explorations were also 
made, in searching out the line of the subterra- 
nean aqueducts; this line was afterwards 
followed by the other aqueducts, each on a 
higher level. 

By all these works it will be seen that an 
entirely new light has been thrown on the 
authentic history of the city of Rome, and 
that the excavations in search of the Porta 
Capena were THE PIVoT on which the whole 
turned. 

J. H. Parker, C.B. 
CERLLIESS 
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Gems and Precious Stones. 
By EDWARD J. WATHERSTON, F.S.S. 


————— 


In Two Parts. 


PART I, 
I< JHE singular fascination attending 
ae gems, or precious stones, and the 
ied, extraordinary high value set upon 
them, is one of the most curious 
facts in the history of mankind. It cannot 
be rationally explained. In themselves the 
so-called precious stones are valueless, or 
neatly so. Excepting the diamond, in the 
glass-cutter’s hands, and the ruby for the 
purposes of wire-drawing, and the jewelling 
of watches, they serve no earthly purpose of 
usefulness; and yet they rank among the 
highest and most coveted of worldly posses- 
sions. How came this to be? The answer 
is threefold. Originally, in the dawn of his- 
tory, as far as our eye can see back into it, 
gems were considered magical objects, or 
“charms,” protecting the wearer against all 
sorts of mundane evils, including illness ; 
next, by a slight transition, denoting however 
considerable progress, the gems were simply 
believed to be medicinal agents, but unique 
in their kind, and of inestimable value as 
such; and, finally, by a further transition, 
leading up to our own days, the gems were, 
_ by nearly universal consent, adopted as the 
highest expression of accumulated riches. 
There was something like an economical 
necessity in this modern appreciation of gems. 
With the advance of commerce and industry, 
and the attendant growth of wealth, men felt 
the necessity of possessing, so to speak, con- 
centrated expressions of earned or hereditary 
riches. Gold and silver did not suffice. The 
possessor of a million wants a big ship to 
carry lis treasure in the shape of gold, while 
in the shape of diamonds and rubies he can 
carry his million in the hollow of his own 
hand, or hang it around the neck of his wife. 


Gems as “ CHARMS.” 


The belief in gems as being endowed with 
the most marvellous powers, ridiculous as it 
may seem to the modern mind, was in reality 
a legitimate offspring of what has been not 


inappropriately called “natural” religion. 
Looking around him, and above him, through 
the universe, dim to his eyes, man first of all 
perceived that while the mass of objects on 
earth were the same occurring in masses, 
there existed a few things that were very rare. 
And among the rarest of rare things were the 
precious stones. But they were not only 
found in small quantities, and of the most 
diminutive size compared with other things, 
but they had peculiar forms, with a lustre of 
their own resembling that of the stars. They 
were unlike all other substances found under 
and above the earth. It was quite logical 
that they should be considered before all 
things “ precious,” specially created by super- 
natural powers, and endowed as such with 
supernatural virtues. The belief, originating 
probably in India, the cradle and first home 
of all gems and precious stones, spread 
rapidly through the ancient world, as re- 
corded among others in many passages of the 
Bible. Thus we are told, in the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Exodus, that gems were an indis- 
pensable adjunct in the attire of the High 
Priest. ‘‘ And thou shalt put in the breast- 
plate of judgment the Urim and the Thum- 
min; and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart, 
when he goeth in before the Lord : and Aaron 
shall bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord con- 
tinually.” Itis probable that the “ Urim” 
and the “Thummin” were large diamonds, 
although Epiphanius, the early Christian 
bishop and learned historian, describes them 
as of a sky colour, and they, therefore, may 
have been sapphires, valued equal to dia- 
monds in ancient times. According to 
Epiphanius, the Urim and the Thummin in 
the “ breastplate of judgment” of Aaron were 
endowed with special virtues, for “ the change 
in the colour of them, when he came out 
from the sanctuary, manifested the favour or 
anger of Jehovah.” 

Josephus, the famous Jewish writer, gover- 
nor of Galilee not long after the death of 
Jesus Christ, is still more explicit in regard 
to the wonderful gems adorning the High 
Priest. In his “ Antiquities of the Jews” 
Josephus says that the successors of Aeron 
were “armed” with twelve magical jewels. 
“JT mean that which was in the nature of a 
button on his right shoulder, bright rays. 
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darting out thence, and being seen even by 
those who were remote, which splendour yet 
was not natural in the stone. This has 
appeared a wonderful thing to such as have 
not too far indulged themselves in philosophy, 
so as to feel contempt for divine revelation. 
But I must speak of what is still more won- 
derful. God declared beforehand, by these 
twelve stones which the High Priest bore on 
his body, and which were inserted into his 
breastplate, at what times the Jews should 
be victorious in battle. For so great was 
the splendour shining forth from the stones 
at such times, when the army began to march, 
that all the people became convinced at once 
that they were fighting under the assistance of 
God. Whence it came to pass that such 
Greeks as had a respect and veneration for 
our laws, possibly because they could not 
disprove them, called the High Priest’s 
breastplate the ‘ Oracle.’” 

Not only the natives of India, the Egyp- 
tians, the Jews, and other nations of ancient 
history, had full faith in the occult power of 
gems, but even the highly cultivated Greeks 
believed in it. The Greek trust in the 
wonder-working power of precious stones is 


expressed in numerous works of their clas- 
sical writers, and stands forth strikingly in an 
“Ode on Gems,” by the national singer 


Orpheus. In this poem, of about eight 
hundred pages, a list is given of all 
the precious stones known to the .Greeks, 
and the supernatural qualities ascribed 
to each of them. Orpheus calls gems 
in general “the highest gift of Jove to 
mortals,” bestowed upon them as “a sure 
remedy against all earthly woes.” All pre- 
cious stones, says Orpheus, are hidden by 
the gods underground, “in mystic caves,” 
and whosoever can discover them will be 
rewarded by “endless blessings ;” to the 
possessors “care and sorrow will be un- 
known, as well as illness, and they will 
always obtain victory in battle.” Coming to 
specify the virtues of each individual gem, 
Orpheus advises that “if thou wearest a 
piece of the agate stone on thy hand, the 
immortal gods will ever be pleased with thee ; 
and if the same be tied to the horns of thy 
oxen when ploughing, or round the plough- 
man’s sturdy arm, wheat-crowned Ceres will 
descend from heaven with full lap to throw 


it upon thy furrows.” Of the ruby Orpheus 
says :—‘‘ From off the altars thou, like the 
crystal [garnet or carbuncle] dost send forth 
a flame without the aid of fire ;’ and of the 
topaz: “ Adorned with it man may gain at 
once the heart -of every woman, and woman 
the heart of every man.” Happy Greeks! 
The acquisition of a topaz must surely, 
among them, have made the course of true 
love to run for ever smooth. 

The belief in precious stones as ‘ charms,” 
dating back to the most remote ages, is still 
flickering at the present time. It exists yet 
in parts of our Indian empire, and is said 
to be notably strong in Persia. That august 
visitor to our shores, the Shah, has, on good 
authority, a number of gems in the possession 
of which he puts the firmest faith, as a pro- 
tection against all earthly ills and misfortunes, 
Accidental circumstances perhaps helped to 
strengthen this faith, for on one occasion the 
bullet of a would-be assassin glanced off from 
the casket of jewels which the “ King of 
Kings” wears alway on his breast. It may 
be that, on this account, the Shah of Persia 
has come to be the proprietor of the largest 
collection of jewels in the world, the total 
being valued at from three to four millions 
sterling. 


Gems AS MEDICINAL AGENTS. 


The admiration of precious stones, as 
being able to cure diseases of all kinds, 
though of later date than the faith in the 


" jewels of the “ breastplate of the High Priest,” 


mentioned in Exodus, and the “ highest gift 
of heaven” according to Orpheus, was none 
the less equally strong and lasting. But it 
is notable that while the belief in gems as 
“charms” evidently had its home in Asia, 
the only producer of them for many centu- 
ries, the faith in precious stones as medicinal 
agents originated among the ancient Greeks. 
This is made tolerably clear by the utter- 
ances of most of the classical authors of 
Greece, more particularly so by numerous 
expressions in the before-cited poem of 
Orpheus “On Gems.” According to Greek 
legends, the curative power of-precious stones 
was first discovered through their being found 
in the head of serpents, or of “vipers.” It 
is thus, sings great Orpheus :-— 
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For all the ills that out of earth arise, 

The earth herself the antidote supplies, 

She breeds the viper; she, too, gives the sage 
The very means to quell the viper’s rage. 

All sorts of gems spring from her womb so wide, 
Which ailing mortals with sure help provide. 

For all the virtues potent herbs possess, 

Gems in their kind have, nor in measure less. 
Great is the force of herbs, but greater far, 

The virtues that in stones inherent are. 

For in the stone implanted mother earth, 

Eternal force unfading from its birth. 

Short-lived are herbs ; they quickly fade away, 
And but in life their potency bear sway ; 

When past their prime they dry and withered lie, 
And little help there is in things that die. 

Herbs as the source of life and health we own, 
But everlasting life exists in stone, 

As num’rous as the flow’rs spring from the ground, 
So many gems are in earth’s bosom found. 


Orpheus enumerates twenty-seven gems as 
cures, “for all the ills that out of earth arise,” 
placing at the head of the list the “ crystal,” 
probably the ruby, which he calls the “ trans- 
parent image of eternal light” and in the 
second rank the “ Adamas,” or diamond, so 
named from its hardness, which gave rise to 
the expression of “adamantine chains.” In 
both the Greek and the Roman writers there 
are endless references to the curative power 
of precious stones. From many of the al- 


lusions it appears that the dictates of fashion 
here, as everywhere else, had much influence 
over the prevailing belief in the virtue of 
particular stones, now one and now another 
being held up as specially efficacious for the 


cure of certain diseases. ‘Thus, while the 
“Crystal” and the “Adamas” stood for a 
long time among the Greeks at the head of 
medicinal agents, that position was afterwards 
assumed by the “‘Sardius,” or the Oriental 
carnelian. “ No other stone,” records Pliny, 
“was so great a favourite with the Greeks as 
this, and the plays of Menander and of 
Philemon abound in allusions to it.” The 
cause of this favouritism lay probably in the 
facility with which the carnelian could be cut 
by the engraver, the dull red, flesh-coloured 
stone offering by itself no other attractions. 
Such engraved stones, either in the form of 
intaglios or of cameos, constitute to some 
extent an epoch in the history of gems, as it 
modified the original idea of stones being 
possessed of inherent virtues. To this came 
now to be added the conception that these 
powers might be raised, or changed, by 


pictures and inscriptions from the hand of 
the engraver. 

The current of ideas that led to the en- 
graving on precious stones is very clearly 
sketched out by Camillo Lionardo, an Italian 
writer of the fifteenth century, himself a firm 
believer in the power of “charms” and 
“amulets.” Taking up the argument that 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, following in 
the footsteps of the Egyptians and Persians, 
were perfectly reasonable in attaching value 
to engraved stones, Lionardo goes on to say: 
“‘ All things in Nature have a certain form, 
and are subject to certain influences. So, 
also, precious stones, being natural produc- 
tions, have a prescribed form, and as such 
are subject to-the universal influence of the 
planets. Hence, if these stones be engraved 
by a skilful person, under some particular 
influence, they receive a special virtue, as if 
they had been endowed with additional power 
through that engraving. And should it hap- 
pen that the power intended by the engraving 
be the same as that of the natural quality of 
the stone, its particular virtue will be doubled, 
and thereby its efficacy greatly augmented.” 

The ancient writers give us numerous 
prescriptions as to the proper use and ap- 
plication of engraved stones. It is not a 
little curious to observe many of the rules 
laid down as the employment of various 
“charms.” Thus, ‘a ram or a bearded 
man’s head [the god Ammon] engraved on 
sapphire, will protect the wearer from all 
infirmities, from poison and from oppression.” 
An engraved beryl, ‘with the dragon in 
front, has power to evoke the water spirits 
and force them to speak: and it will also 
call up the dead of your acquaintance, 
obliging them to answer your questions.” 
Another Greek writer lays it down that a 
stone engraved with a design showing “a 
man with a long face and beard, his eyebrows 
raised, sitting behind a plough, and holding 
up a fox and a vulture, with four men lying 
upon his neck,” will, “‘when placed under 
your head while sleeping, make you dream 
of treasures, and the right way of discovering 
them.” There were most remarkable virtues 
in another kind of cut stone, representing 
Hercules and Jove, ‘ Man seated, and a 
woman standing before him with her hair 
hanging down loose on her back, the man 
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looking up to her: this cut on carnelian has 
the virtue that whoever is touched therewith 
shall be led to the owner’s will immediately.” 
And, again, as related by Lionardo, “ Man 
with a wand in his hand, seated on an eagle, 
engraved on, hephaestitis [carbuncle],. or 
crystal, which stone must be set in a copper 
ring: whosoever looks upon it on a Sunday, 
before sunrise, shall have victory over all his 
enemies, and if he looks upon it on a Thurs- 
day, all men shall obey him willingly. But 
he must be clothed in white, and abstain 
from eating pigeon.” Highly recommended 
was another gem-engraving, upon “ Chalce- 
donius,” so called from being met with in 
copper mines near the city of Chalcedon. 
We learn that “a goat engraved on chalce- 
donius leads to amass wealth: keep this in 
thy money-box, and thou art certain to get 
rich.” It is sad to record that the ancient 
chalcedonius, frequently referred to by Pliny, 
is no more found, the mines of Chalcedon 
having become exhausted more than a 
thousand years ago. The stone now going 
by the name of chalcedony is an agathe-onyx, 
closely allied to, and scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the Hungarian opal. 

The faith in engraved stones as constituting 
“charms” and “amulets” flourishes, as is 
well known, nearly as vigorously in the East 
at the present day as it did in ancient Greece 
and Rome, and is not extinct even in Europe. 
There are few potentates in Asia or Africa 
who have not around their neck, mostly 
pressed against the heart, some gem to pro- 
tect them against evil. The late King Francis 
II. of Naples wore constantly anecklet made 
up of engraved “amulets,” supposed to be 
similar in virtue to the Greek stone with the 
man on the eagle, whicn conferred “ victory 
over all enemies.” To these “charms” his 
Majesty trusted to the very last—until, it is 
to be supposed, General Garibaldi had driven 
him from home and throne. Throughout 
Spain and Italy there exists, among the 
lower classes, full faith in “ amulets,” espe- 
cially in such as adorn the statues of the 
Madonna and the favourite saints. In the 
rest of Europe the belief met its death-stroke 
in the advent of Protestantism. However, it 
is related by Vaughan, Bishop of Chester, 
that Queen Elizabeth cured, by. touch, 
scrofulous diseases “by virtue of some 


precious stones belonging to the crown of 
England that possessed this miraculous gift.” 
This was evidently still the belief in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, though it is more than 
doubtful whether the strongly-minded Royal 
lady shared it. What is not doubtful is 
that she was strongly attached to precious 
stones—as precious stones. 
_ Gems as “ CONCENTRATED WEALTH.” 
While, in former times, gems were valued 
chiefly for objects which we now call super- 
stitious, the modern view of them, that as 
representatives of riches—the artistic aspect, 
that of representation of beauty, being quite 
a secondary one, since the shape of gems, 
leaving alone their lustre, is very inferior to 
that of gold and silver ornaments produced 
by the jeweller’s and goldsmith’s art—neces- 
sarily gave rise to a great change in the ap- 
preciation of their value. Many of the gems 
of the Grecian and Roman periods, which 
were then thought most costly, are of little 
value now; while, on the other hand, some 
more scarcely looked at in former times, are 
now reckoned among the precious stones. 
Strictly speaking, the term ‘ precious” is now 
generally reduced to about _half-a-dozen 
among the gems, the remainder going by 
the appellation of “half-pure,” or “half- 
precious.” At the head of the precious 
stones stand the diamond and the ruby—the 
latter, under circumstances, more valuable 
than the former. ‘To some extent it may be 
said that a certain market price, determined 
by size, form, purity, and colour, attaches to 
diamonds and rubies. This can scarcely be 
said as regards other precious stones, and 
still less of the long list of “‘half-precious” gems. 
ytd continued.) 


#H Chapter on taste Steam 
Wavigation. 
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STEAM-BOATS IN 1543. 

From * El Instructor,” a Spanish Periodical. 
- HHE learned writer, Navarrete, in his 
Neg ae} valuable Collection of the Dis- 
Ve, HM coveries made by the Spaniards, 

published within the last few years, 
has shown by the most authentic testimonies 
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that the first experiment on record of im- 
pelling vessels by the motive power of steam, 
was made at Barcelona, in 1543, with all the 
success which the inventor anticipated; a 
period not less than eighty-five years before 
Prancas published the idea in Italy; more 
than a century before the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, in England, applied the power of 
steam to the purposes of labour ; and nearly 
three hundred years before Fulton, com- 
bining the advantages of all contemporary 
engines, succeeded in producing an ¢ffective 
steam-boat in the United States of North 
America. However singular this may ap- 
pear to some, it is completely authenticated 
by various records in Spain, particularly in 
those of Simancas, where the circumstances 
are so fully detailed as to place the subject 
beyond a doubt. 

In 1543, a mechanic of Marina, named 
Blasco de Garay, offered to exhibit in the 
presence of the Emperor Charles V., a ma- 
chine by means of which a vessel might be 
impelled without the assistance of sails’ or 
oars. The proposition, in the first place, 
appeared ridiculous; but the engineer re- 
mained so convinced that the power of the 
machine would be adequate to the production 
of the effect announced, that he commenced 


anew his representations to the government, 
supplicating his Majesty to command the 


execution of the project. The Emperor, in 
consequence, appointed a commission to 
proceed to Barcelona to witness the experi- 
ment, and to report upon the result. The 
engineer, Garay, secure now of making a 
proof of his invention, prepared a merchant- 
ship, called Za Trinidad, of 200 tons bur- 
then (thus states the record), and the com- 
missioners having arrived, the experiment 
was made on the 17th June, 1543. Im- 
mediately upon a given signal, the vessel 
was put in motion; proceeding forward, it 
turned from one side to the other, according 
to the will of the ‘steersman, and finally 
returned to the place whence it started, 
without the assistance of sails, oars, or any 
visible machinery, except an immense 
cauldron of boiling water, a complicated 
number of wheels within, and paddles gyrat- 
ing without. 

The multitude assembled on the sea-shore 
remained filled with admiration at the sight of 


this prodigy, the port of Barcelona resounded 
with applauses, and the commissioners, 
who witnessed the performance with the 
greatest enthusiasm, related to the Em- 
peror that Garay had accomplished with his 
machine as much as he had undertaken to 
do. But the head of the commission, Ravago, 
who was then chief-treasurer of the kingdom, 
either through ignorance, or some other of 
those unseen causes which influence the con- 
duct of statesmen, showed himself but little 
favourable either to the inventor or the ma- 
chine. After confessing the success of the 
experiment, and expressing his approbation 
of the ingenuity of Garay, he endeavoured 
to persuade the Emperor that the invention 
would be of little or no utility ; that its com- 
plicated construction would require constant 
repairs attended with immense expense ; that 
the vessel would not proceed at the rate of 
more than a league an hour, and much more 
slowly when freighted ; and, finally, that the 
boiler, unable to resist the force of the steam 
for any extended period, would frequently 
burst, and become productive of the most 
dreadful accidents. Such was the substance 
of the opinion given by this covetous or in- 
vidious minister. 

Though Charles V. remained persuaded 
by the representations of his treasurer, he 
was not insensible to the merits of the in- 
ventor, whom he promoted to the rank of an 
officer, and in addition to the expenses of 
the experiment, presented him with a reward 
of 200,000 maravedis from the royal treasury, 
equivalent to 66,000 “reales de Vellon,” a 
very considerable sum at that period; and 
the munificence of which proves that the 
invention of Garay equalled, if it did not 
surpass, the most extraordinary productions 
of that era. The military expeditions planned 
by the Emperor at that time, when the pro- 
fession of arms constituted the glory of Spain 
and the honour of the Spaniards, rendered 
the occasion ill-adapted for the introduction 
into Europe of the advantages of steam navi- 
gation ; and the honour which ancient Barce- 
lona might have acquired by this noble 
discovery would not have been disputed at 
the present moment by a people of North 
America who, at the period alluded to, were 
far from being in existence. 

It being established, then, as an incon- 
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trovertible fact that, in the sixteenth century, 
a vessel was navigated and propelled by 
means of steam power, and with an appa- 
ratus similar to the modern plan, the follow- 
ing question arises: Does the honour of this 
invention belong or not to the Americans, 
Fitch, who attempted, or Fulton, who suc- 
ceeded in, the happy application of steam to 
the impelling of vessels? Our opinion is, 
decidedly, that Fulton deserves the entire 
honour of the invention and execution, al- 
though the machine had been invented and 
proved more than two centuries and a half 
before. The paradox contained in this 
answer will entirely vanish if we assent to 
the undeniable principle, that a man who 
produced a scientific invention in the six- 
teenth century would have done so with 
much greater facilities in the eighteenth. 
That either Fitch or Fulton possessed any 
previous information about the invention of 
Garay is entirely improbable. The false 
policy, or apathetic disposition of the ancient 
Spanish cabinet in not presenting to the 
public the important records contained in 
the archives of Simancas during four cen- 
turies, depriving the Peninsula of con- 
siderable glory, and Europe of much 
information, opposed an insurmountable bar- 
rier, not only to the curiosity of Fulton, but 
also to the researches of more exalted genius. 
Many of the monks, it is true, had access to 
this depository ; but none of these possessed 
any interest in sounding the mine; and if 
any one had attempted it, the government 
would not have permitted the undertaking, 
as this depository has always been viewed 
as a kind of inalienable property. But had 
Fulton obtained access, or received informa- 
tion, it would not have extended beyond the 
knowledge of the fact, that a vessel had been 
navigated or impelled by power of steam 
with wheels and paddles, an idea easily dis- 
covered, but with difficulty applied to the 
combination of the powers necessary to pro- 
duce the effect. The misfortune of there not 
existing in Spain, at that time, periodicals 
and publications of general information oc- 
casioned the extinction of this noble invention 
with the last breath of its author. Finally, 
if Spain possessed the glory of inventing 
steam-navigation, she has alsothe misfortune of 
having lost it; and modern engineers being 


free from all obligation to the Spaniard, 
Garay, there exists no reason for our with- 
holding the praise due to the American, 
Fulton, who has succeeded in producing his 
invention in times more congenial, and with 
results so magnificent as to justify the pride, 
and augment the wealth of the United States 
and many nations of Europe. 
I. 


Pe 
The Public Records. 


—— 


E recently-issued ‘‘ Annual Report 

of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records,” shows that during the 

™ year 1879 five volumes of “ Calen- 

dars of State Papers” were published, bring- 
ing the total number of these calendars up to 
105. Nine volumes of the series of “ Chro- 
nicles and Memorials” were also issued, 
making a total of 160 volumes already pub- 
lished. Of the former series 11,424 volumes 
have been sold up to the present, and 
39,941 of the latter. The new “ Calendars” 
included :—(1.) Mrs. Green’s Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers during the Common- 
wealth, extending from’ July, 1653, to 
February, 1654; the papers relating to the 
period of the Convention Parliament, its 
resignation, and the assumption of power by 
Cromwell as Lord Protector. (2.) Mr. 
Redington’s second volume of “ Home 
Office Papers,” extending from 1766 to 1769, 
contained among its principal subjects—The 
Correspondence with the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; The Struggles for American In- 
dependence ; Riots in Jersey, and Troubles 
in the Isle of Man; Riots in London 
in connection with Wilkes’ Trial; and 
other Riots in Kent, Newcastle, and 
Oxfordshire. (3.) The fourth volume of 
“Treasury Papers,” by the same editor, begin- 
ing in 1708, to the end of the reign of Queen 
Anne, contained notices of Addison, William 
Paterson, William Penn, Lord Ranelagh, 
the Colonies, Marquis of Guiscard, the 
Russian Ambassador, Medical Science, &c. 
(4.) Mr. Sweetman’s third volume of Docu- 
ments relating to Ireland, between 1285 and 
1292, referred, among other matters, to 
Edward I. and Alienor, the Queen Consort ; 
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Agecictinents; Free ‘atiaaie The Holy 
Land, Liberties and Franchises, Mines, 
Monasteries, Mercenaries serving in Ireland, 
&c. (5.) The first part of the fourth volume 
of the “ Calendar of Letters and Despatches 
relating to the Negotiations between England 
and Spain,” preserved in the archives at 
Simancas and elsewhere, under the editor- 
ship of Don Pascual de Gayangos. The 
introduction contains biographical notices of 
the following diplomatists :—Chapuys, Bon- 
valot, Santa Croce, Mai, Loaysa, Garay, 
Ortiz, Soria, Figueroa, Caracciolo, Nifio, 
Perrenot, and Covos. 

The volumes of “ Chronicles” were :-— 

(1.) “Year Books of the Reign of Edward 
the First.” Years 33-35. 

(2.) “Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliz. Libri quinque in 
varios tractatus distincti,” vol. ii. 

(3.) “The Historians of the Church of 
York, and its Archbishops,” vol. i. 

(4. ) “The Register of Malmesbury Abbey,” 
vol. 1. 

(5.) “The History of the English,” by 
Henry, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, from 
A.C. 55 to A.D. 1154, in eight books. 


(6.) “ Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury,” vol. iv. 
(7.) “ Historical Wotks of Gervase of Can- 


terbury,” vol. i. The chronicle of the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard I., by 
Gervase, the Monk of Canterbury. 

(8.) ‘*Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden,” 
with Trevisa’s translation, vol. vii. 

(9.) ‘ Recueil des Croniques et anchiennes 
Istories de la Grant Bretaigne, a present 
nomme Engleterre, par Jehan de Waurin,” 
vol. iii., 1422-1431. 

Mr. Rawdon Brown continues his labours 
at Venice, and has transmitted ten more 
volumes of transcripts of important docu- 
ments in the archives of Venice relating to 
British History. Mr. W. H. Bliss has gone 
on with his researches in the libraries and 
secret archives of Rome, his summary report 
being included in the “ Report” before us. M. 
Armand Baschet, also, is still engaged in the 
public libraries of Paris, and a large box of 
transcripts was received from him at the end 
of 1879. It is pleasing to note this assiduous 
collecting of historical materials from all 
accessible sources, which will ultimately 


form a corpus historicum as complete as 
possible. 

Mr. W. B. Sanders, Assistant- -Keeper of the 
Records, who is stationed at Southampton for 
the purpose of superintending the fac-similes 
of national manuscripts produced by process 
of photozincography, furnishes an interesting 
report of his year’s work. During this period 
he has been in correspondence with various 
individuals and corporate bodies, with a view 
to ascertain the number of Anglo-Saxon 
Charters still extant. The result of his inquiry 
“‘ goes to indicate that only two cathedrals 
are known now to possess any in addition to 
those of Canterbury, Westminster, Exeter, 
and Wells, and that the number of private 
collections in the same category is limited to 
very few.” Winchester has two : one of King 
eres: A.D. 854, the other of Eadwig, 

AD. 957 5 but Worcester has only one, of Offa 
ercia, A.D. 770. The Salt Library at 
Stafford contains one of A®thelstan, a.p. 
937, and the Taunton Museum one, ascribed 
to Ini of Wessex, A.D. 702 or 706. Win- 
chester College has four fine charters dated, 
respectively, A.D. 900, A.D. 924—4I, A.D. 940, 
and A.D. 1018. At Longleat there is one of 
Baldred of Mercia, a.p. 681, and one of 
Eadred, .a.D. 955. At Melbury, the Earl of 
Ilchester has five, of the following periods :— 
A.D. 965, A.D. 1024, A.D. 1044, an undated 
one of the Guild of Orcy or Urk, the founder 
of the monastery of Abbotsbury, and a 
similarly undated grant by Tole, his widow. 

Whilst examining the records of the 
Cathedral of Winchester, Mr. Sanders was 
fortunate enough to discover “ the original 
grant, abounding in curious information, of 
the great fair of St. Giles, at that time one of 
the most important in Europe, to the Bishops 
of Winchester by Edward III.” An un- 
known contemporaneous copy of Nicholas 
Trivet was also unearthed ; and at Southamp- 
ton Mr. Sanders came upon a copy of the 
“Laws of Oleron,” variously ascribed to 
Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine and to her son 
Richard “Coeur de Lion.” Mr. Sanders’ 
remarks on the disappearance of many 
invaluable charters are worthy of reproduc- 
tion ; he writes :— 

It is unfortunate that in the course of years—in 
some cases very few in number—the Anglo-Saxon 


charters once + semen by various cathedrals have dis- 
appeared. Worcester, at one time very rich in them, 
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possesses now but one, and that imperfect and only 
recently restored to the Chapter House. Eleven fine 
charters, printed by Thorpe, from the originals at 
Rochester, are no longer to be found there. Others, 
which, so recently as the period of the publication of 
the Codex, are there referred to as being then in 
existence in different cathedral collections, are gone ; 
and one instance has come to my knowledge of a re- 
markable charter having disappeared within a much 
shorter time ; while another, of great interest from 


the locality to which it refers, belonging to the same , 


repository, is also absent. Of the nine charters 
quoted by Wanley as belonging then to Wells, none 
remain ; and that which is now there is not one of 
those, and has nothing to do with either the diocese 
or the county. 


Thus it would seem that our earliest and 
most precious charters are as little cared for 
as many of our old parish registers; their 
custodians (?) are apparently anxious that 
the inevitable theory of the “survival of the 
fittest” should receive, if possible, further 
illustration in quite a new field, however de- 
trimental this might prove to historical 
research. 

The printing of a new edition of the 
black-letter Prayer-Book of 1636, was com- 
pleted in August, 1879. 

Mr. A. C. Ewald’s valuable “ Calendar 
of the Norman Rolls” occupies nearly 150 
pages of the Appendix. The rolls now 
calendared continue the series published 
by Sir Thomas Hardy in his “ Rotuli 
Normanniz.” Hitherto, Carte’s selected 
entries were the only ones known to the 
searcher, but in the present “Calendar” the 
entire contents of every roll are set out. The 
entries on these rolls are of a very. varied 
description, furnishing as they do the details 
of the royal Acts in connection with the con- 
quest of Normandy by Henry V. Those 
who submitted to the conqueror remained 
unmolested on their estates, and obtained 
new grants or confirmations of the same. 
The Norman knights and gentry who, on 
the other hand, refused to do homage to 
Henry, had their estates confiscated, and the 
parcelling out of the lands of these rebels 
occupies a considerable portion of the 
“Calendar.” Grants of office are very 
numerous, prominent among these being 
the Ushers and Serjeants of the Pleas of the 
Sword (flacita spade), the verderers, and 
sergents dangereux (officials appointed to 
collect the money payment made by forest 


tenants for leave to plough and sow in time 
of pannage), the water bailiffs, and the de- 
stroyers of wolves. As might be expected, 
these rolls abound with information respect- 
ing the religious houses and their possessions. 
Mr. Ewald furnishes a full list of the most 
important houSes to which reference is made, 
as also a most useful one of the ancient 
names of the towns and districts placed in 
juxtaposition with their modern equivalents, 
We cannot do better than to give our readers 
a few examples taken at random from this 
well-digested “Calendar” :— 


May 1, Licence to the prior and monks of the 
6 Hen. V. Convent of Jesus of Bethlehem at Shene 
to take from the quarries around Caen such stone as 
may be necessary to construct a church, cloister, and 
cells for the said monastery. 

March 29, Grant to Edward, Earl of Morteigne, in 

6 Hen. V. tail male of the Castle and Barony of 

Bayeux. Hommet, and of the possessions of William 
de Mountenay, Knight, by the service of providi 
the King with a cup whenever he and his heirs shail 
enter Falaise, and of bearing before him every Feast 
of S. George a sheathed sword during mass. 

May 2, A proclamation to the effect that the 
6 Hen. V. quarries yielding white stone in Vaucheulles 

Caen. and Callix and their neighbourhood belong 
only to the King, and are to be worked for the 
building and repairing of the churches, houses and 
fortresses of the King in England and Normandy. 

July 13, Safe conduct for John Deboriquelont 

6 Hen. V. coming in quest of the horses of William 
de Sandonville and Raullin Normant. 

April 26, | Mandate to William Benart to obtain 

6 Hen. V. workmen and carts for the laying out of the 
King’s garden in the Castle of Caen. 

Nov.1o, _ Commission to Geoffrey Fitzhugh, Walter 

6 Hen. V. Sandes, William MHodeleston, and the 
Vicomte of Falaise, to punish all brigands now im- 
prisoned or who shall be imprisoned in the Castle ot 
Falaise, according to the laws of the Duchy of 
Normandy and the regulations laid down for the 
discipline of the army. 

Feb. 26, _ Appointment of John des Haies as 

6 Hen. V. keeper of the conies of the chitellerie of 
Arques. 

May 22, Appointment of Walter Smyth as keeper 

6 Hen, V. of the King’s salt-garner at rn / 

June, ., Mandate to John Radeclyf, bailiff of 

6 Hen. V. Evreux, to destroy all castles within his 
Neutbourg. district, which he is unable conveniently to 
keep for the King’s use. : 

May17, Grant to Thomas Pol, serjeant of Caen, 

6 Hen. ¥. of a tax on certain goods for a year, to 
assist him in keeping the streets of Caen clean and in 
good order. 

April 28, | Grant to Hugh Spenser of the dungeon 

7 Hen. V. of Fecamp “‘quod ruinosum et desertum 
existit,” together with the arms thereto appertaining. 
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Noteworthy in the grants included in this 
Calendar is the variety of the Petit Serjeanty 
services; thus, we have swords, pole-axes, 
lances, daggers, bows, sheaves of barbed 
arrows, cross-bows, belts for coats of ‘mail, 
gilt spurs, plated gauntlets, gilt shields, coats 
of mail of pure iron chain, and basinets, 
among the articles to be yearly rendered to 
the king by the various grantees. Others 
provided banners with the arms of St. George, 
nosegays of red roses, chaplets of marjeroms, 
pounds of pepper; garters, fleurs-de-lys, gold 
rings, sparrow-hawks, or horns, and Walter 
Hungerford, Steward of the Household, held 
his Castle and Barony of Hommet by homage 
and rendering yearly to the King a lance with 
the brush of a fox hanging therefrom. At 
p. 798, under date September 12°(7 Hen. V.), 
we notice anentry, which closely resembles 
an early “brief,” to wit, a “safe conduct for 
the four persons selected to travel in quest 
of relief for the town-of Gisors.” 

Space will not permit us to do more than 
to mention the voluminous Calendar of the 
Exchequer. Depositions by Commission, em- 
bracing the reigns of William and Mary, 
Anne, and George I.; ptepared under the 
superintendence of Mr.f.oJ. Bond. We 
would only suggest that this new information, 
collected so laboriously, should at least be 
made somewhat more consultable by the 
addition of an Index of Places. Without 
such a referential aid, the searcher would be 
a bold one who would care to attack these 
670 pages of small letter-press. In conclu- 
sion, we must not omit to notice the contents 
of the second. appendix; Mr. Bird has here 
provided us with what may’ be not inappro- 
priately considered as an official guide to the 
various records now deposited in the Public 
Record Office. This list of Calendars, In- 
dexes, &c., arranged in alphabetical order, 
whilst dealing with: an alarming. variety of 
volumes, presents us at least with a practical 
“Key to the Records,” and will ‘prove of 
no inconsiderable value to those who. have 
any experience in these matters. A glance 
at this list will at once supply the inquirer 
with the nature of the referential aid pro- 
vided for any class of record he may have 
occasion to consult. . 


Reviews. 


— ~——_. 


The History of Yorkshire: Wapentake of Gilling 
West. By General PLANTAGENET HARRISON. 
Illustrated with 58 Views and 174 Pedigrees. 
600 pp., large folio. 1879. (London and Ayles- 
bury : printed by Hazell, Watson, and Viney.) 

wera ENERAL HARRISON claims to have ex- 

clusiyely compiled this history from the 

hitherto almost unread and unpublished 

Rolls pertaining to the various courts and 

offices which have existed since the Con- 

er and now collected together in the Public Record 
ce. 

Putting aside ‘“Domesday Book,” which standsalone 
among our public muniments, the principal classes of 
these records continue in almost unbroken lines from 
the reign of Henry II. down to the present time, but 
are still almost unknown except to a few ardent and 
painstaking antiquaries. Foremost among such records 
productive of information for the county historian 
stand the Pipe Rolls, Test of Fines and the bulky De 
Banco Rolls. 

General Harrison has most laboriously traced not 
only the original landowners, but their descendants, 
and in many cases has connected them with ‘‘ Domes- 
day Book” in elaborate pedigrees—173 in number— 
which must be of great value to those more immediately 
concerned, and to the legal profession at large, as 
well as to others interested in the history of England. 
The author’s sketch of the history of Great Britain 
commences with a far earlier date than that which 
generally obtains—viz., with the mythical period of 
‘* Eric,” King of the Goths—who is stated to have 
lived in the time of ‘‘Serriq,” the great-grandfather 
of Abraham, or about 160 years after Noah!—whose 
colonies extended to these islands, and remained inde- 

endent until subdued by the Romans, who held the 
land for upwards of 400 years, when the ‘f Picts” and 

**Scots” took possession, being in their turn driven 

out by the “Angles,” under Hengist and Horsa, 

about A.D. 449, whilst another branch from Hanover 
in A.D. 495, under ‘* Cerdic,” came over and founded 
the kingdom of Kent about the beginning of the 
seventh century. The Scandinavians, speaking the 
same language, conquered the North of England, and 
in A.D. 794 King brok, of Denmark, made an 
ineffectual attempt to do so, but his sons, subsequently 
landing at Hull, were more successful, and Toor was 
proclaimed King of Northumberland, which soon 
became almost entirely Danish. In the early part of 
the eleventh century that kingdom was broken up 
and divided into Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, 

Cumberland and Northumberland. Harold, King of 

Denmark, then invaded England and was defeated by 

King Alfred; but the Danish kings continued to 

prosecute their claim, and ‘‘ Sweyn,” the great-grand- 

son of Harold, conquered the country and was pro- 
claimed king in A.D. 1014. He was succeeded by 
his son, “Canute the Great ;” and subsequently William 
the Conqueror, claiming as his descendant, fought the 
battle of Hastings in 1066, and founded a dynasty 
lasting until the death of Henry VI. 
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General Harrison informs us that the city of York 
has been truly an “imperial” city, having been 
sometime the residence of the Roman emperors. 
Severus died there in A.D. 205; also Constantine 
in A.D. 306; his son, ‘‘Constantine the Great,” 
was not only born but first proclaimed emperor 
there, and York was also the birthplace of 
‘‘Maximilian,”” who became emperor in 381. The 
hamlet of Hurst is supposed to have been one of the 
Roman penal settlements 1,500 yearsago. A piece of 
lead, bearing the stamp ‘‘ Adrian,” is now in the 
British Museum ; and at Greta may also be seen the 
remains of a Roman camp well defined, where a 
number of coins and analtar were dug up. That part 
of the North Riding of the county of York now called 
Richmondshire, constituted the northern fee of the 
Earls of Mercia, of whom ‘‘ Leofric,” living in the 
time of King Ethelbald, was the first recorded ; and 
Richmond soon took the position of Gilling, previously 
a place of considerable importance, though now but a 
small village. The first Earl of Richmond was 
‘“ Alan,” who commanded the rear of the Norman 
army at the battle of Hastings. There were no less 
than 242 manors in various parts of England held 
under the honor and castle of Richmond. The great 
tower of this castle still exists, and some curious 
frescoes of the eleventh century were discovered on 
the walls of the adjacent abbey church of Easby. The 
churches of Grinton, Wycliff and St. John’s, Stan- 
wick, dating before the Conquest, and Kirby Ravens- 
worth Church, with a high tower built in 1350; 
Hartworth Hall, the seat of Christopher Craddock, 
Esq.; Aske Hall, of the Earl of Zetland; and Led- 
bury Hall, of George Gilpin Brown, Esq. ; Stanwick 
Hall, built by the Smithsons, of which Fel Percy is 
the present occupant ; and near it the curious old East 
Leyton Hall (now a public-house), the west front of 
which was modernized in the reign of Charles I.; as 
also Gyrlington Hall, are good examples of the illus- 
trations, fifty-eight in number, principally from photo- 
graphs. 

Americans will be interested in reading that the 
small village of Washton (formerly Washington) gave 
the name to the family of Washington, and that from 
it came the first President of the United States, whose 
pedigree, with those of several members of that family, 
is portrayed at considerable length. 

The chronicles transcribed refer to many Yorkshire 
families now widely dispersed, and who have become 
landless and unknown, but whose pedigrees are here 
traced, and thus form an interesting record of the history 
of the past. 

Our author provides a table of dynasties to the 
present time, showing how each sovereign obtained his 
right to the throne, and amongst others the pedigree 
of the genuine Princes of Wales, from Cadwallader 
(A.D. 686) down to Ralph Neville, third Earl of West- 
moreland ; as also the pedigrees of Queen Philippa, 
wife of Edward I{I., from Charlemagne (0d. A.D. 
814) ; of the House of Este from A.D. 820; that of 
the illustrious House of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha. from 
A.D. 807 ; while that of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales is traced from the Danish kings in a.D. 1448. 
These pedigrees, and many others scarcely less in- 
teresting, enhance the value of the work to the 
antiquary ; and containing, as it does, 600 large folio 

VOL, IL, 


pages, the work forms undoubtedly an important 
history, without which no public or reference library 
will henceforth be compiete. 


The Past in the Present. By ARTHUR MITCHELL, 

M.D., LL.D., &c. (Edinburgh: Douglas. 1880.) 

One of the most interesting and most useful lights 
in which archeology can be studied is by comparing 
its field with the present era, and drawing points of 
parallelism or of contrast, as the case may be, between 
that which was in early ages, and that which we now 
see and experience around us. And this is precisely 
what Dr. Mitchell has done in the goodly volume 
before us, which is made up from certain lectures on 
archeological subjects delivered before the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1876-78. Dr. Mitchell brings 
before us the commonest articles of every-day life in 
Scotland, the spindle and the whorl, the querns, the 
rude pottery, the craggans, the scythes, the one-stilted 
ploughs, the brooches, the tinder-boxes, clock-weights, 
&c., and shows that all of these existed in ruder 
types, but still the same in principle, in the earliest 
ages known to history. In the latter part of his work 
he elaborates his theory of civilization, which he regards 
as an unconscious effort on the part of man in suciety 
to defeat the law of natural selection. But this is too 
abstract a question for us to enter into here. His 
third lecture, in which he gives an account of the 
inhabitants of ‘‘ beehive” houses in the isles of 
Harris and Lewis, and of caves in the cliffs in 
Caithness-shire, will remind the traveller who has been 
in the far south-west, of the hut dwellings of the 
former inhabitants of Cornwall. The sixth lecture, 
also, which deals mainly with old superstitions of the 
Highlands, is one of great interest to the general 
reader. The work is illustrated throughout with a 
copious supply of woodcuts, very carefully drawn 
and executed. The place of an index is supplied by 
an analftical table of contents, which goes into sufficient 
detail to form a tolerably adequate substitute for that 
most necessary complement to a book of more than 
mere ephemeral value. 


The Village of Palaces ; or, Chronicles of Chelsea. By 
the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGE. 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett). 

In these two volumes the author of ‘‘ From the 
Thames to the Tamar” has brought together, in an 
agreeable and chatty style, a large quantity of 
amusing and entertaining matter, concerning that 
pleasant suburb of London which abuts upon the 
Thames westward of Pimlico. The author has, of 
course, much to say about Sir Thomas More, who, 
as he maintains, laid the foundation of Chelsea’s 
prosperity. ‘‘If he were not the first London mag- 
nate who built a mansion there,” he writes, ‘‘he 
certainly was the first who drew attention to the 
advantages of the place.” Katharine Parr and the 
Princess Elizabeth at home at Chelsea Palace afford 
material for a very entertaining chapter ; as also do 
the doings of the Duchess of Mazarin and St. Evre- 
mond, of Addison and Walpole, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Smollett, and other well-known characters of the 
past and present time ; whilst Don Saltero’s museum 
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of curiosities, the rise and decline of Ranelagh and 
Cremorne Gardens, and of the Old Chelsea Bun- 
House, are fully dealt with. 


One Generation of a Norfolk House, by the Rev. 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Burns and Oates), is 
modestly styled by its author ‘‘a contribution to 
Elizabethan history.” But we can assure our readers 
that it is a most valuable contribution, and one which 
does great credit to him as a biographer. The family 
whose history it records is that of the Walpoles, who 
adhered to the ancient faith during the first century or 
two after the Reformation, and suffered in purse and in 
person accordingly. The life of Henry Walpole, the 
Jesuit Father, is told in a tone of genial sympathy and 
admiration which was, and is, scarcely to be expected 
from a minister of a rival communion, and a somewhat 
High Church Anglican besides. The part of the 
work which will, perhaps, be the most interesting to 
the general reader, will be that which deals with the 
Walpoles of Houghton, one of whom was the great 
Sir Robert Walpole; but if any student of English 
history really wishes to acquaint himself with the 
actual condition of the Roman Catholic body under 
the penal laws passed against them by the Tudors, 
we know of no book which can be compared with 
that whose title we give above. The book is well 
printed, well ‘‘ got up,” and well indexed. 


Another book of the same character is A Cavalier’s 
Vote-Book (Longmans), taken from authentic records 
kept at Crosby Hall, near Liverpool, by the Blun- 
dell’s, anancient and loyal family, who, from generation 
to generation, have proved themselves loyal to their 
hereditary faith and an hereditary monarchy. It com- 
prises a variety of notes, anecdotes, and observations, 
by Captain William Blundell, of Crosby, a captain in 
the Royalist army of 1642. This work, also, though 
illustrating the career of a Roman Catholic country 

entleman, is edited by the Rev. T. E. Gibson 
Ceuthor of ‘*Lydiate Hall”), who prefixes to it an 
introductory chapter. The book is full of the most 
curious traits of local and national customs, folk-lore, 
biography, anecdotes of royal and distinguished per- 
sonages. Many of the latter are droll and new. 
Here, for instance, is one :—‘‘ The Duke of Bucking- 
ham being asked by my Lady Castlemaine what 
religion he was of, answered that he had not faith 
enough to be a Presbyterian, nor works enough to be 
a Papist, and therefore he was content to be an honest 
old Protestant# without faith or good works.” On 
such subjects as Sir William Petty and the relief of 
the poor, sacrilege and its consequences, ladies’ dress 
and its cost, dragons, duels, trade, stage plays, trees 
and planting, cookery, pedigrees, house-building, 
hunting, the coinage, wine, classical translations, 
reading, minerals, Sundays and ‘‘ Sabbaths,” navi- 
gation, foreign travel, &c., the volume is a treasury 
of information, thovgh put together in a most hap- 
hazard and informal manner. 


The History of Guiseley, Yorkshire, by the late 
P. Slater, of Yeadon, Member of the Surtees Society 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co., 1880), is one of those 
works of local topography which seem just now to be 


————_ 


springing up on every side, the result, doubtless, 
though remote, perhaps, of the numerous antiquarian 
societies which are at work in almost every county, 
Mr. Slater’s handsome quarto volume is put together 
with great care, and his introductory chapters on the 
antiquities of the district of which he treats are 
written in a spirit which shows that his work has 
been a pleasant task. His illustrations, drawn on 
stone, are-elaborate and minute, almost to a fault; 
the genealogical portion of the volume is most satis. 
factorily treated. The book is printed on handsome 
paper, with rough edges, which might pass for an 
imitation of our own. 


The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhill, 
by the late Mr. R. R. Brash (G. Bell & Sons), forma 
most interesting and elaborate quarto volume. These 
monuments are among the most singular remains of 
a bygone people and religion, and are found most 
abundantly in the Irish provinces of Munster and 
Leinster, and also in South Wales and on the eastern 
coast of Scotland, a localization which shows that 
they were the work of maritime settlers, not the out- 
come of a native civilization. It is one of the most 
learned works which have proceeded of late years 
from Ireland, and we regret to add that its author has 
not been spared to see the appearance of the work 
with which his name will always be identified. The 
illustrations are numerous and admirable of their 
kind, but being cut on stone, not on wood, they are 
not capable of being transferred to our columns, The 
index, the tables of contents, the lists of plates, of ab- 
breviations, and of works to which reference is made, 
are formidable on account of their fulness and com- 
pleteness, and we sincerely hope that the work may 
command an adequate and remunerative sale, for less 
than that would be less than its deserts. 


Architectural and Historical Notices of the Churches 
of Cambridgeshire, by A. G. Hill, B.A. (W. Clowes 
and Sons), will be found to contain detailed and 
trustworthy accounts of very many of the finest 
churches within a circuit of twenty or five-and-twenty 
miles round Cambridge. These have evidently been 
put together by a gentleman who has made Gothic 
architecture a special study, and regards this self- 
imposed task as a genuine ‘‘labour of love.” The 
book is not illustrated ; but the minute character of 
Mr. Hill’s descriptions renders the aid of photographs 
or woodcuts almost superfluous. Among the finest of 
the churches here recorded are those of Caxton, 
Chesterton, Shelford, Willingham, Fulbourne, Fen 
Ditton, Bourne, and Grantchester. 


The Derbyshire Gatherer, by W. Andrews (Bates 
and Co., Buxton), is one of a class of books which 
we should gladly see multiplied by the production of a 
**Gatherer” for every county in the three kingdoms. 
Its contents are not history, but they are the materials 
on which the Macaulays of the future must work, and 
out of which, as “‘ gleaners after time,” they will have 
to construct the history of our country and its people. 
Derbyshire, as a county, is eminently rich in such 
materials; and the varied treasures of information to 
be found in Chatsworth, Haddon, Eyam, Chesterfield, 
Bakewell, Belper, and the Peak district, can scarcely 
be equalled by those of any other county, except, 
perhaps, Yorkshire. The book will be a special 
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favourite with all lovers of folk-lore. The only fault 
which we can find in Mr. Andrews’s little book is that 
it too often travels far afield out of Derbyshire, and 
trespasses on the reminiscences of other counties. 


FELIS 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—_— 


BATLEY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Aug. 14.—Mr. 
Michael Sheard, Vice-President, in the Chair. Mr. 
W. C. Dyson, F.H.S., read a Paper on ‘‘ Howley, 
its History and Associations,” in which he gave an 
interesting account of the descent of the manor from 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and also some 
few particulars of the Savile family, who were instru- 
mental in the building of the greater part of the Hall. 
Some conversation took place respecting the anti- 
quity of ancient stones at Howley, named by Mr. 
Dyson as Saxon, one of which is classed by Dr. 
Whitaker among the Saxon remains of Dewsbury. 

CLIFTON SHAKESPEARE SOcIETY.—Oct. 2.— 
Mr. Nelson C. Dobson, F.R.C.S., the retiring Presi- 
dent, delivered an address on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s refer- 
ences to the Healing Art.” After mentioning, and 
commenting upon, Shakespeare’s allusions to physi- 
cians, surgeons, and apothecaries, Mr. Dobson referred 
to Shakespeare’s knowledge of the action of drugs, and 
also to his familiarity with many physical disorders, 
and then pointed out that although the acquaintance 
with these matters which Shakespeare displays was 
sufficient to make us wonder at his attainments, yet 
his transcendent knowledge of medical psychology was 


so perfect and so intimate that it has astounded the ex- 
perts and specialists in insanity of modern times. In 
this particular question, as in many others, it requires 
acertain amount of special knowledge, added to close 
and careful reading, to discover the real treasures of 


Shakespeare. Mr. Dobson considered that unnatural 
conditions of the mind must have been a favourite 
study with Shakespeare, who must have had at that 
time (owing to the non-existence of asylums) ample 
opportunity for diligent observation of the insane. 
With the exception, perhaps, of love and ambition, 
Shakespeare had written most on mental aberration, 
and on no other subject had he written with such 
mighty power. After alluding to the mental condition 
of Lear, and to many instances of marked peculiarity 
of mental organization falling just short of madness, 
Mr. Dobson dwelt at some length on the marvellous 
creation of Hamlet, who, upon a condition of melan- 
cholia, from which he naturally suffered, grafts a 
feigned madness. In the delineation of the subtle 
distinctions between these—the real and the assumed 
—Shakespeare show his intimate knowledge of the 
workings of the human mind.—Dr. J. E. Shaw 
was elected President for the session. The plays 
for reading and criticism are Romeo and Fuliet, 
Richard Il., King Fohn, Merchant of Venice, 
1 Henry 1V.. 2 Henry IV., Henry V., and the 
Taming of the Shrew. 

HECKMONDWIKE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Sept. 
14.—Mr, Peel, Vice-President, in the Chair. An 


account was given of a visit recently paid by the 
members to Brierley Hall, and some facsimiles of 
early newspapers and of ancient deeds were exhibited, 
chiefly by Mr. Stead. 

PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oct. 1.—The members of this 
Society made an excursion through the St. Just 
district, under the direction of the Hon. Sec., Mr. G. 
B. Millett. The programme commenced with a visit 
to Chapel Karn Brea. ‘The route chosen, from Pen- 
zance, was a most picturesque one, through Buryan 
Bridge, Catchall, and Crouz-an-wra, and hence to the 
foot of the hill upon which the Karn stands, where 
the company dismounted and ascended the height on 
foot. Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., gave an interesting _ 
outline of the theories existing with respect to the 
Karn and its associations. The party next proceeded 
to Ballowall, where the domed and chambered cairn, 
recently explored by Mr. Borlase, was examined, and 
fully explained by that gentleman. The various places 
of interest in the neighbourhood of Cape Cornwall, 
including the remains of St. Helen’s Oratory and the 
Cliff Castle, were afterwards visited, and then the 
drive was continued to the town of St. Just. The 
Plane-an-Guare was the first object of interest visited ; 
and here the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma read a paper 
upon the ‘‘ Cornish Drama,” having special reference 
to the spot upon which the company were then, 
assembled. The next object was the parish church of 
St. Just, which was explained by the Vicar, the 
Rev. H. S. Fagan. The fabric dates its erection from 
the early part ot the fourteenth century. The car- 
riages then proceeded to Boslow, but the majority of 
the party walked over the downs to Tregeseal. The 
first object of antiquarian interest in the moor was the 
Tregeseal chambered barrow, which was explained in 
detail by Mr. W. C. Borlase. He had found in it 
several pieces of pottery and a whetstone, besides an 
immense quantity of human bones. But the most 
interesting thing was an urn which he found at the 
north-west end of the barrow. It was resting mouth 
downwards, and was the largest sepulchral urn found 
in Cornwall. It is nearly two feet high, and is orna- 
mented, and has two large handles. It was found in 
a little box by itself, and whether it was connected or 
not in any way with the chamber was difficult to say. 
The chamber is a capital specimen of the oldest forms 
of sepulchral chambers. The last subject upon the 
programme was the inscribed stone found about a year 
ago by Mr. G. B. Millett. Mr. Borlase remarked that 
it was an inscribed stone of the old type. The letters 
upon it were now undecipherable, but on the south 
side there was a very plainly defined cross. It was of 
about the same date as the tombstone in St. Just 
Church. The company shortly afterwards returned 
to Penzance, and in the evening Mr. W. C. Borlase 
held a conversazione at Laregan, which was atténded 
by those who had taken part in the excursion, Mr. 
Borlase kindly threw open his museum to the inspec- 
tion of his visitors, who took advantage of such an 
opportunity of examining the magnificent collection of 
Cornish and Oriental antiquities which it contains. 
After a most interesting half-hour had been passed in 
the museum Mr. Borlase delivered an elaborate and 
exhaustive lecture on ‘‘ Cornish Antiquities viewed in 
the light of Modern Science.” 
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ROCHESTER NATURALISTS’ CLUB.—Sept. 30.— 
An enjoyable deviation from the usual objects of the 
excursions of this Society was made by a visit to 
various places of antiquarian interest in the neighbour- 
hood. The party first proceeded to the church of St. 
Maro, Higham, which contains some interesting monu- 
ments, a piscina, and also a curious iron-bound chest, 
to which Jerdan in his ‘‘ Summer Excursionist ” drew 
special attention. He supposed it to be between two 
and three centuries old, and deplored the uncared-for 
state in which he found its contents. What was said 
by Jerdan is perfectly applicable to the present day, 
for the excursionists found the chest unlocked and the 
documents within it in a confused heap. The party 
next made their way to the marshes, famous for the 
causeway mentioned by Hasted, and which has recently 
been successfully traversed by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
Mr. H. Wickham, and Mr. J. Harris. Cooling, or 
Coulying, was soon afterwards reached. Here a visit 
was paid to the castle, famous in history for its capture 
by Sir Philip Wyatt, as a demonstration against the 
marriage of Mary with Philip of Spain, and for its 
memories of Sir John Oldcastle. The curious inscrip- 
tion upon the Gate Tower drew particular attention. 
It states that the castle ‘‘was mad in defence of the 
contre,’’ and is remarkable for the fact that it is written 
in English at a time when Latin was used for most 
other charters. A visit to the church brought the 
excursion to a close. 

SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
Hisrory Society.—The annual excursion of this 
Society took place on the 31st of August. On leaving 
Shrewsbury, the party journeyed by rail to Craven 
Arms station, whence they proceeded at once to the 
ruins of Stokesay Castle, of which Mr. Hudson 
Turner thus remarks in his ‘* Domestic Architec- 
ture” :—“ This is one of the most perfect and 
interesting thirteenth century buildings we possess.” 
After a careful inspection of the church and castle, 
and the reading of a Paper on the castle in the ban- 
oe hall by the Rev. J. D. Latouche, Vicar of 

tokesay, the party proceeded back to Craven Arms 
station, whence they took train to Ludlow. Ludlow 
presents many points of peculiar interest, not only to 
the local but also to the general antiquary. The 
church of St. Lawrence and the Castle were both duly 
inspected ; after which the Museum, with its fine col- 
lection of British birds and numerous objects of 
antiquarian interest, was visited. 

SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HisTory, Bury St. EpMUNDs.— 
Aug. 19.—An excursion was made to Wattisfield, 
Rickinghall, Botesdale, and Redgrave. At Wattis- 
field, the old hall, now considerably modernized, and 
converted into a farm-house, was examined. Although 
no Paper was read here, enough was seen to satisfy 
the visitors that the old dwelling had been rich in 
architectural and antiquarian interest. A few local 
objects were shown. Mr. John Collins Ford, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, exhibited a deed of surrender of certain 
copyhold premises held of the manor of ‘‘ Wattesfeild 
Hall with Gyffords,” from Martin Nunn, clerk to 
William Collins, of Wattisfield, linen-draper, dated 
February 10, 1753. Mr. Ford also showed an unusual 
specimen of old Wattisfield pottery—a square tea-caddy 
of two colours, arranged in chequers, temp. 1720-1730. 


Mr. R. S. Warrington exhibited original portraits of 
some members of the Moody family, to whom Wattis- 
field Hall formerly belonged, together with that of 
Elizabeth Baker, whose death in 1746 is recorded on 
a tablet in Wattisfield Church, which was afterwards 
visited. The party next proceeded to the churches of 
Rickinghall Superior and Inferior, a short description 
of each being read. At Botesdale, the ancient chapel 
or chantry of St. Botolph, founded by John Schrebe, 
and the schoolroom—formerly the grammar school 
founded by Sir Nicholas Bacon—were inspected; after 
which the company proceeded to Redgrave Church, 
which was duly examined. The Rev. C. R. Manning 
read a paper descriptive of the manor of Redgrave, 
and also of the chief architectural features of the 
church. Mr. F. Ford afterwards exhibited a few 
extracts from the will of Sir Edmund Bacon, grandson 
of the Lord Keeper. On leaving the church the 
pat paid a visit to Redgrave Hall, the seat of 
r. G. Holt Wilson. 
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The Antiquary’s WMoteeBook. 
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BELLS.—The history of bells is one of the most 
interesting in the record of inventions. They were 
first heard of about the year 400, before which date 
rattles were used.: In the year 610 we hear of bells 
in the city of Sens, the army of Clothaire, King of 
France, having been frightened away by the ringing 
of them. In 960 the first peal of bells was hung in 
England at Croyland Abbey. Many years ago it was 
estimated that there were at least 2,262 peals of bells, 
great and small, in England. It has been thought 
that the custom of ringing bells was peculiar in 
England ; but, in fact, the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
celebrated for its magnificent spire, has a peal of bells 
ninety in number, on which is played every half hour 
the most elaborate music. It isan interesting fact that 
the peal of bells in the tower of the old Royal Ex- 
change was chiming ‘‘ There’s nae gude luck aboot the 
house” when the building was on fire. It would re- 
quire ninety-one years to ring all the changes on a peal 
of twelve bells, supposing ten changes—that is, 120 
sounds, to be struck every minute. For the changes of 
fourteen bells, 16,575 years would be required, and for 
twenty-four bells, 117,000,000,000,000,000 years.— 
Bucks Advertiser. 


THE VALUE OF AN INDEX.—Mr. W. J. Thoms, 
in a preface to the fifth series of Motes and Queries, 
ascribes the merit of an Index to that admirable reposi- 
tory of curious information to Mr. W. B. McCabe. 
He writes :—‘‘My distinguished and warm-hearted 
friend Lord Brougham: (who had on more than one 
occasion furnished me with some interesting Replies), 
speaking to me of the great value and utility of this 
journal, was pleased to add that ‘that value and 
utility were increased tenfold by its capital Indexes,’ 
Lord Brougham was right ; and if the critic in the 
Saturday Review who declared of ‘that little farrago 
of learning, oddities, absurdities, and shrewdnesses, 
Notes and Queries,’ that it was perhaps the only 
weekly newspaper that would be ‘consulted three 
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hundred years hence,’ should also prove to be right, I 
do not hesitate to declare my belief that these Indexes 
will have greatly contributed to that success.” 


LIBRARIES.—Richard Heber, the book-collector, 
was the owner of three or four libraries, and justi- 
fied their existence on the ground that he required 
one copy of a work for his own use in the country, 
a second during his visits to London, and a third 
for his friends. Most book-buyers (writes the 
Pall Mall Gazette) are not possessed of the ample 
resources of Heber, and are less ready to lend to their 
acquaintances the books which they have been for- 
tunate enough to acquire after the search of many 
years. A little experience is sufficient to implant in 
their hearts the value of the warning which underlies 
the time-honoured jest that, if the majority of men 
and women ate bad financiers, they are, at all events, 
good book-keepers. Mr. Ticknor, whose collection 
of Spanish and Portuguese literature now forms part 
of the treasures in the Boston Library, did not act on 
any such maxim. His volumes during his lifetime 
were common sib ef amicis, and now that they have 
become public property the same principle is observed. 
Every ratepayer of Boston is able to borrow from the 
Central Library two volumes for a fortnight, and even 
to obtain an extension of that period for a reasonable 
time. The 7Z%mes, in noticing the bibliographical 
curiosities of Mr. Ticknor’s collection, and the advan- 
tages afforded to the inhabitants of Boston by their 
library of 370,000 volumes, dwells with satisfaction on 
the number of persons who have availed themselves 
of this privilege, and implies that the system might be 
adopted in England. Most readers in this country 
would undoubtedly protest with earnestness against 
the employment of any such plan at the British 
Museum. They are accustomed to resort to Blooms- 
bury in the reasonable assurance that the volumes 
which they desire will be available for their use, and 
would resent a rule which permitted the most valuable 
books to be carried far away to the remotest districts 
of the land. 


How REGISTERS WERE KEpT.—Often, if not com- 
monly, entries of baptism, marriage, or burial were 
not made when the occurrences which they notified 
took place, but were copied afterwards by parson or 
clerk from jottings set down by the latter. These 
jottings, being sometimes written as much with refer- 
ence to fees as to registration, were perhaps not made 
at all if the dues were paid-at the time they were in- 
curred. It might therefore happen that the person 
registering was obliged to trust wholly to memory or 
hearsay for the particulars to be recorded ; and natu- 
rally enough in some cases the particulars never found 
their way into the register bogk at all. Entries, too, 
not being verified by those who had personal know- 
ledge of the facts entered, frequently contained the 
gravest errors, which perhaps remained undetected 
till time revealed the truth as to their falsity. The 
volumes thus loosely filled were often carelessly kept. 
They were removed from the chest provided for their 
custody ; they were taken to the clerk’s house ; they 
were sometimes lent about the parish to persons of 
literary, antiquarian, or perhaps merely inquisitive 
bent. Hence they were liable to injury by accidents, 
often fell into bad repair, and were accessible to those 


disposed to make wanton or fraudulent abstractions 
from their pages. The clerk, moreover, being in 
some cases too ignorant to understand their value as 
records, applied their leaves to purposes whose 
utility he could better comprehend. When a grocer, 
he has been known to use their sheets for wrapping 
up his butter ; when a tailor, to cut them into slips 
for measures; or, his daughters being lacemakers, 
he has been found allowing the young people to em- 
ploy the vellum pages for patterns. Nor did those 
who better knew the worth of the registers always 
treat them with great respect. One sportsman- 
parson was accustomed to use the parchment of the 
old parish records for address labels in despatching 
his pheasants. A curate’s thrifty wife found in the 
storied scrolls which she severed from the parochial 
register books a fitting foundation for kettle holders. 
Scarcely less heinous was the sin of a clergyman, of 
whom a well-authenticated tale is told, that, on being 
applied to from the Heralds’ College for extracts 
from his registers, he cut out and forwarded by post 
the original entries themselves, naively admitting that 
he could make nothing of them.— Cornhill Magazine. 


A Worp For OLD CHINA.—M. E. H. writes to 
the Queen, asking to be allowed to protest against one 
of the most mischievous affectations of the present day 
—the practice of employing in daily life services of old 
Nankeen and Worcester china, old Bohemian decan- 
ters and glasses, old Sévres cups and plates. ‘‘ This,” 
the writer continues, ‘‘is a habit adopted by many 
of the followers of modern art principles, who spend 
continual and increasing sums on renewing complete 
services of a kind increasingly rare, and excuse it by 
saying that plates and cups are meant for use, and 
that beautiful things which please the eye are only 
enjoyed, or best enjoyed, when they are put to the use 
for which they were fabricated. ‘To people who look 
on old china and glass not only as a legitimate indul- 
gence to the eye, but as an historic record, this habit 
of exposing them to the inevitable risks of domestic 
life appears quite inexcusable. It gives little or no 

leasure to the connoisseur, who does not really enjoy 
his dinner on a plate which he values very much ; and 
sometimes the sight of a precious relic piping hot 
from a fierce oven, and full of curry, is a real annoy- 
ance to sensible people, who know the difficulties of 
collecting. Folks who have got tired of hanging 
plates on their walls naturally make fun of others who 
do it. Plates may be ridiculous on a wall, since 
they were meant for the table, but they are at least 
safe there. Never was fine porcelain intended for the 
rough usage of servants, who cannot always avoid 
accidents. In old days the daintiest mistress washed 
her own precious cups, and kept a ‘‘ journeyman set ” 
for every day. Our forefathers ate off wood and 
pewter, and kept their choice porcelain and precious 
plate and glass for festive times—this even when the 
factories were still flourishing which gave the world 
these beautiful things, and could promise more. This 
was a very different view. But had they used such 
things with our recklessness, they had the apology we 
have not—that more could be made ; and this is per- 
missible like the use of costly modern china now. But 
the gradual destruction of objects made in_ factories 
now extinct, which, whether beautiful or ugly, cheap 
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or dear, cannot be replaced, is more than Roman 
luxury, and is as blamable as dissolving a jewel to 
add cost toa drink. Both practices spring from one 
motive, the love of power which delights to feel its 
own strength whatever it may cost any one else. 
Neither of them adds pleasure to sensation, whatever 
it may to sentiment ; both rob the future of pleasure 
and profit, and the reflection that the evil will work 
its own cure is small consolation. Some zesthetic 
people push folly so far as to urge that if they smash 
china, those who don’t smash it ought to thank them 
for raising the value of what remains. But beautiful 
things are a possession in which we have only a life- 
interest; they are not our own, they belong to 
the world at large, and form part of the history of 
civilization itself. We have no right to abuse our 
privileges.” 

Lone TENURES.—The following ‘‘ Note” which 
appeared recently in the columns of the St. Fames’s 
Gazette, is worthy of attention :—‘‘Some years ago 
(an antiquarian correspondent writes to us) the news- 
papers contained numerous allusions to a Mr. Wap- 
shott, resident at Thorpe, near Egham, on the farm 
which had descended to him from the ancestor to 
whom it had been granted by Alfred. The statement 
was very generally credited, though, if I remember 
rightly, no evidence in support of it was produced. 
But the recent announcement of the death of Sir 
Robert Burdett has reminded me that I once saw 
evidence of a similarly long-continued tenure. Many 
years ago I accompanied the late baronet and a com- 
mon friend, a very eminent antiquary, on a visit to the 
Chapter House, Westminster, then the depository of 
some of the most ancient and interesting of our 
national records. Sir Francis Palgrave, the keeper 
of the MSS., happened to be absent ; but one of his 
assistants, Mr. Burtt, did the honours of the reposi- 
tory, and spread before us and explained the nature 
of the chief records. The last and greatest of these 
was, of course, Domesday. When I add that the 
common friend of Sir Robert Burdett and myself was 
Mr. Larkin, whose ‘‘ Domesday of Kent” is perhaps 
the most valuable illustration of our great national 
record which has yet been given to the world, so far 
at least as Kent is concerned, it may well be believed 
that much time was spent in the examination of that 
valuable monument. Mr. Burtt was just closing the 
volume when he said, ‘‘ By-the-by, Sir Robert, I 
think your name occurs in it,” and after consulting 
some index—I am not sure it was not to Sir Henry 
Ellis’s ‘‘ Introduction to Domesday,” he referred to 
the manuscript, and read out a passage which I regret 
I cannot give, not having an opportunity of resorting 
either to the original manuscript or any printed copy 
of it, announcing that a certain Hugh (?) Burdett held 
so many acres in a certain place duly named in 
Leicestershire. Sir Robert very quietly remarked, 
** Yes; that is my property now!” How long the 
lands in question may have been in possession of the 
Burdetts before A.D. 1080, when Domesday was com- 
piled, is uncertain ; but here we have an evidence of 
a continuity of tenure which can, I should think, be 
rarely paralleled in this or any country in Europe. 
To the preceding we may add the Manor of Penning- 
ton, Lancashire, which, we believe, has also been 
in the possession of the same family since the Conquest, 


———., 


STRANGE PRESERVATION OF LIFE.—Mr. J. P. 
Briscoe writes in the Mottingham Daily Guardian :— 
In the Tower of London is preserved a curious record 
of a pardon which was granted to Mistress Cecily 
Rydgeway in 1358-9, of which I append a copy :— 
** The King (Edward the Third) to all Bailifis and 
other his liege subjects, to whom these presents shall 
come greeting. Be it known unto you that whereas 
Cecily, who was the Wife of John Rydgeway, was 
lately indicted for the Murder of the said John, her Hus- 
band, and brought to her Trial for the same, before 
our beloved and faithful Henry Grove, and his 
Brother Judges, at Nottingham ; but that continuing 
Mute and refusing to plead to the said Indictment, 
she was sentenced to be committed to close custody, 
without any Victuals or Drink for the space of Forty 
Days, which she miraculously and even contrary to 
the human course of nature went thro’ as we are well 
& fully assured of from Persons of undoubted Credit ; 
we do therefore for that reason & from a principle of 
Piety to the Glory of God, and the blessed Vircin 
Mary, His Mother, by whom it is thought this 
Miracle was wrought, out of our special Grace and 
Favor, pardon the said Cecily from the further execu- 
tion of the said Sentence upon her, and our Will and 
Pleasure is, that she be free from the said Prison, and 
no further Trouble given her, upon the account of the 
said sentence. In witness whereof &c. Dated Oct. 
in the 31st year of the Reign of Edward the third 
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Virgil’s birthday was kept at Mantua on the 15th of 
October, 1,950 years after his birth. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to accept 


a copy of Mr. Jj. W. 
Sketch Book.” 

Mr. Cardale Babington, of St. John’s College, has 
resigned the Professorship of Archeology at Cam- 
bridge. 

The archeologist Baron Pietro Ercole Visconti 
died in Rome on the 14th of October, aged seventy- 
nine. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will issue at an early date a 
facsimile of the first edition of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” 
reproduced from the very fine copy in Mr. Huth’s 


library. 

A congress of German authors was held at Weimar 
in the first week in September. The old residences 
of Goethe and Schiller were thrown open to the 
inspection of visitors. 

A portion of the old Roman wall has been dis- 
covered in the course of excavations at the premises 
of Mr. Richard Davis, Monument Yard, London. 
It was in excellent preservation. 

Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry” form the 
last instalment of the Chandos Classics, published by 
Messrs. Warne. It is edited by Mr. E. Walford, 
who has prefixed to it a new life of the author, 
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Mr. R. Bullen Newton, assistant naturalist, under 
Professor Huxley, in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, has received an appoint- 
ment in the Geological Department of the British 
Museum. 

The city of Christiania, in Norway, has lately in- 
augurated a statue to its founder and great benefactor, 
King Christian ITV. King Oscar was present, and 
was specially thanked by Burgomaster Rygh for 
assisting at the ceremony. 


The Comédie Frangaise has just celebrated the 
200th anniversary of its creation by a performance of 
the classic works of Moliére, Corneille and Racine. 
The performances commenced on the 21st of October, 
and were announced to extend over nine days. 


A colossal statue of Robert Burns was recently 
unveiled in Dundee by Mr. Henderson, M.P., in 
presence of some 30,000 persons. The statue, which 
is in bronze, was erected by Sir John Steell, of Edin- 
burgh, and represents the poet sitting on the stump 
of a tree. 


The remains of a Roman villa have been discovered 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The presence of hewn blocks of 
sandstone in the neighbourhood had led to the belief 
that there were such remains. The walls, as yet laid 
bare; vary from one foot and a-half to nine feet in 
height. 


The Rev. Robert C. Jenkins, Rector of Lyminge, 
near Hythe, whose name is well known in the anti- 
quarian world, is engaged upon a ‘‘ Diocesan History 
of Canterbury,” for the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. This work, we understand, 
will shortly be published. 


The sarcophagus of Roger of Tuscany, Bishop of 
Lausanne, who was buried in Lausanne Cathedral in 
1220, was lately opened. The body was almost in- 
tact, the features were perfectly recognizable, and six 
and a-half centuries had not sufficed to destroy the 
texture of his episcopal robes. 


The Cologne Gazette states that in the suburb of 
Buda-Pesth named Altofen, excavations are being 
made, under the supervision of M. Alexander, muni- 
cipal councillor, for the discovery of Roman antiqui- 
ties. Lately, on the Schneckenberg, were discovered 
some remains of a Roman amphitheatre. 


The ringing of the curfew bell has been resumed at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The bell, which was presented 
to the town by Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord Mayor of 
London in the reign of Henry VII., is placed in the 
tower of the church of the Holy Cross, and is rung 
for the six winter months of the year commencing 
September 21. 


The 250th anniversary of the foundation of Boston, 


U.S., by the ‘Pilgrim Fathers,” was celebrated 


by ringing the church bells at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, one day last month. The American Boston was 
so named after the Rev. John Cotton, twenty years 
vicar of Boston, in England, who was one of the 
founders of the new colony. 


Monsieur Louis Victor Paliard, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, died on the 1§th of September 


at the age of sixty-eight years. M. Paliard, who had 
been the head architect of the Prefecture in Paris, 
belonged to several learned societies, and among 
them to the ‘‘Societé Centrale des Architectes,”’ 
which Society loses in him an influential member. 


In the cemetery of Milan, near the crematorium 
erected a few years ago, a cinerarium is to be erected 
for the preservation of the ashes of the dead. It is 
to be in the Etruscan style, about thirty-six feet in 
height and eighteen feet in breadth, and will contain 
125 niches, in which the urns will be deposited. There 
will also be catacombs in the same building for urns 
of different dimensions. 


Early in October, the wife of a labourer in the 
village of Ashford, Kent, it is said, while breaking 
up an old chest of drawers, purchased for six shillings 
some twenty years ago, discovered a secret compart- 
ment nearly filled with gold coin of the reigns of 
William III. and George II. The compartment in 
which the gold was found was capable of holding 
100 coins, and the chest of drawers is believed to have 
been repaired several times. 


The Mastership of Gonville and Caius College has 
become vacant by the resignation of Dr. Edwin Guest, 
F.R.S. Dr. Guest is the author of ‘‘ A History of 
English Rhythms,” in two volumes, which was first 

ublished in 1838, a second edition appearing in 1855. 
He has also published in pamphlet form a Paper read 
before the Archeological Society at Salisbury in 
1849, on the ‘‘ Early English Settlements in South 
Britain.” 

An interesting discovery has been made in the isle 
of Delos, as a result of the excavations undertaken by 
the French School of Archzology at Athens. It is of 
an entire house, built, arranged, and decorated almost 
exactly in the same way as those at Pompeii. The 
Athenians seem to be somewhat jealous of this dis- 
covery, and their journals are urging the Greek 
Archeological Society to undertake excavations in this 
classical island. 


With respect to ‘‘ Books Curious and Rare,” J. H. B. 
writes:—Mr. William Rogers, Maidstone, in the 
October ANTIQUARY, p. 18I, mentions, as a modern 
curiosity in title-pages, that he remembers having seen 
a religious tract styled ‘‘The Railroad to Heaven,” 
but he omitted to cite particulars. I remember 
having seen a similar tract, bearing date 1847, and 
the title ‘‘The Celestial Railroad, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ;” but perhaps this is not very rare. 


Mr. William Andrews, F.R.H.S., author of 
‘Strange Stories of the Midlands,” and of other 
historical and antiquarian works, has in the press a 
volume which he calls ‘‘ Punishments in the Olden 
Timé, being an account of the Brank, Ducking Stool, 
Pillory, Whipping Post, Cage, Stocks, Drunkard’s 
Cloak, Public Penance, Riding the Stang, &c. &c.” 
The work will contain much curious and interesting 
information, and will be illustrated by drawings from 
the pencils of George Cruikshank, &c, 

Referring to the article in THE ANTIQUARY for 
August (see p. 53, ate), on the subject of the Viking’s 
ship recently discovered in the Christiania Fjord in 
Norway, @ correspondent, Mr, Geo, M, Allen, points 
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out that the writer is in error in stating that it is 
intended to leave the craft where it was found, carry- 
ing to Christiania only the smaller objects. ‘‘ Asa 
matter of fact,” he adds, ‘‘ the whole ship, or so much 
of it as remains, has been taken to Christiania, and is 
now enclosed in a shed in the grounds of the museum 
of that town.” 


Mr. Joseph Anderson, Rhind lecturer on 
archeology, has been delivering, during the past 
month, in the Masonic Hall, Edinburgh, under the 
auspices of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a 
series of lectures upon “ Scotland in the Early Times 
of Christianity.” The first lecture dealt chiefly 
with Decorative Metal-work, the second with De- 
corative Stone-work, the third with Monumental 
Art, the fourth with the Symbolism of Ancient 
Monuments, and the fifth and sixth with their in- 
scriptions. 

The Constable of the Tower of London has ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of Major-General 
Milman, C.B., Major of the Tower, President ; Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, C.B., of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office ; Mr. Callender, of the Office of Works ; 
Mr. Owen Morshed, of the War Department ; and 
Assistant-Commissary-General Thorn, of the Ord- 
nance Store, to investigate the objects of interest in 
the Tower, and frame regulations for the future ad- 
mission of visitors. Captain FitzGeorge will act as 
secretary to the committee. 


Sir Charles Isham, at Mr. Furnivall’s request, has 
lent his copy of ‘*The Passionate Pilgrime. By W. 
Shakespeare. At London. Printed for (the pirate) 
W. Iaggard. . . . 1599,” to be fac-similed by Mr. 
Griggs for his series of Shakespeare Quarto fac- 
similes ; and the volume will be issued shortly. The 
only other copy of the ‘‘ Passionate Pilgrime,” says the 
Academy, is in the Capel collection at Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; but as the Master and Fellows will not 
let any volume leave the library, Sir Charles Isham’s 
loan of his little treasure has been most welcome. 


A correspondent in Notes and Queries writes that 
‘* Cyprus satin” often occurs in old inventories and 
account books. The churchwardens’ accounts of 
Leverton, near Boston, Lincolnshire, have the follow- 
ing under the year 1528 : “For a yard of green 
Sattyn of Sypryse viijd.” It was probably purchased 
to be used in the repair of the vestments. In an in- 
ventory of the goods belonging to the Abbey of 
Peterborough in 1539 we find, ‘‘ One vestment of red, 
coarse satten of Cyprus with harts and knots.” 
Cyprus gold is mentioned in the Archaologia. It 
seems to have been a textile fabric. 


The Science and Art Department lately decided to 
depute an officer in India to make purchases of Indian 
art objects to complete the collections exhibited at 
the India Museum, South Kensington, and Mr. C. 
Purdon Clarke has been appointed to this mission. 
A fund of about £8,000 has been placed at his dis- 
posal, of which £3,000 has been contributed by the 
India Office, this sum Leing the unexpended balance of 
the money received on account of the Exhibition of 
the Prince of Wales’s Indian presents in 1876, and 
reserved by His Royal Highness for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of Indian art. 


At a meeting of the Cymmrodorion section of the 
National Eisteddfod, recently held at Carnarvon, 
Papers were read on ‘‘ Eisteddfod Reform,” by Mr, 
Hugh Owen and Mrs. Thomas, St. Ann’s Vicarage, 
Llandegai, and after a long discussion, in which 


‘several leading supporters of the Eisteddfod took 


part, it was unanimously resolved that a National 
Eisteddfod Association be forthwith established, and 
that a number of Welsh bards, literate and other 
gentlemen, be invited to act in conjunction with the 
Cymmrodorion Society as a provisional committee to 
consider and define the scope and functions of the 
association. 


According to the Academy, Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, 
of the Nottingham Free Library, will soon have 
ready for the press a volume entitled ‘‘ Songs and 
Sonnets,” by Robert Millhouse. The editor will pre- 
face the work with an‘account of this celebrated local 
poet, who was born at Nottingham in 1788. He 
wrote much and well, and many of his best pieces 
were composed while he was working on his loom at 
stocking making. His style was so classical that 
Southey refused to rank him among ‘‘ Uneducated 
Poets.”’ His portrait appears in one of Hone’s works, 
and some interesting biographical particulars are fur- 
nished by the present editor. 


The return of attendances at the Guildhall library 
and reading-room shows that during July, August, 
and September last, 30,329 persons visited the library 
during the day, and 9,094 in the evening; to the 
reading-room there were 23,487 visitors during the 
day, and 5,405 in the evening ; whilst to the museum 
the attendances were 25,369. The total visits 
numbered 93,684. Last year the day visitors to the 
library were 25,973, and the evening visitors 7,542; 
to the reading-room they were 20,454 in the day, and 
4,385 in the evening ; and to the museum 21,145. 
The increase in the number of readers this year over 
that of last was 9,961, and in the number of visitors 
to the museum 4,224. 


The Rev. J. Hoskyns Abrahall writes to the Zimes, ' 
with reference to a statement by Mr. E. de Bunsen, 
that the word ‘‘ Aryan” refers certainly to the white 
man, as follows :—‘‘The word arya, which in late 
Sanskrit means noble, and was previously a national 
name, should have in ita g ora /, if it is to be de- 
rived from the root avg or arj, whence, ¢g., Greek 
argos, bright ; Latin argil//a, white clay ; and San- 
skrit, avjunas, light (substantive). Lassen derives it 
from ar, to go, as though, literally, such as should be’ 
approached ; Bopp from that root, or from artch, to 
honour ; Professor Max Miiller (‘‘ Lectures on Lan- 
guage,” i. 276) from ar (whence the Latin arare and 
English ‘ ear’), to plough.” 

The sculpture department of the British Museum 
has Jately been enriched by the gift of a white marble 
bust of John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, 
presented by the Rev. Thomas William Webb, Vicar 
of Hardwick, Herefordshire. This bust, by Rysbrack, 
was originally presented by Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, to the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Thomas (then 
Mr. Serjeant) Pengelly, in acknowledgment of his 
legal services and friendship, and was by him be- 
queathed, with other property, in 1730, to his sole 
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heir and former secretary, Mr. John Webb, of the 
Inner Temple, and of Cheshunt, Herts, the nephew 
of one of the Lord Chief Barons, and ancestor of the late 
proprietor. The bust occupies a conspicuous situation 
in the entrance-hall of the museum. 


Dr. Schliemann’s forthcoming work on ‘Ilios,” 
according to the Academy, will appear in a few 
weeks, simultaneously with a German edition. It 
will embody an account of the excavations made by 
Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik and in other parts of the 
Troad, including those made last year, as well as an 
exhaustive review of the history, geography, ethnology, 
botany, and other matters connected with the district. 
A bibliography will be added, and the volume will be 
profusely illustrated, thus enabling scholars to judge 
for themselves as to the age and character of the 
objects discovered. There are several appendices ; 
among them two by Brugsch Rey, in which he 
announces some recent discoveries of considerable 
interest. The preface has been written by Professor 
Virchow. 


During some alterations recently made in Epworth 
Church, Lincolnshire, the workmen discovered a 
rude stone coffin, without a lid, and having the 
right corner broken off towards the foot. Care- 
fully examining. what was in the coffin, they found 
mouldering bones, laid in their natural order, 
apparently of a woman, and towards the foot of 
the coffin were those of an infant. On the breast 
of the deceased (or rather where the breast had 
been) there was found a broken chalice of white 
metal, and also a small plate of the same material. 
The metal resembles such as might be produced by a 
mixture of tinandsilver. It is, however, decayed and 
broken by the action of the earth. 


In the excavations commenced a short time ago at 
Villagrande, in Sardinia, there have been discovered 
some instruments which are very remarkable if, as 
believed by competent persons, they belong to the 
bronze epoch, which, it is asserted, was exceptionally 
prolonged in this part of the island. The instruments 
In question are two bronze saws and a four-pronged 
fork, all said to be found in the same repository. 
Near Taranto, in some new excavations opened in the 
vicinity of those above mentioned, there have been 
found twenty-two skeletons, each in its respective 
tomb, not far below the surface of the ground. The 
tombs are all dug in the rock, disposed in various 
positions, and covered with square slabs of stone. 
Some of them were capable of holding two corpses, 
In one of these were found an Athenian amphora, 
with the figure of Minerva, and three other painted 
figures, one of which was represented as playing on 
the cithern. 


The Rev. H. E. Reynolds, Librarian of Exeter 
Cathedral, writes thusto the 7#mes :—Without study, 
without time for reflection, what man is really fit to 
get up before his congregation and dilate upon the 
awful responsibilities of this quaint existence of ours ? 
Few of the clergy can afford to buy, inherit, or live in 
the immediate vicinity of the British Museum or the 
Bodleian. Our cathedral libraries are, however, rot- 
ting away for want of use and funds. Funds for their 
support and development can only be forthcoming at 


the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and, 
surely, if anything does come of the present Royal 
Commission on Cathedrals, one suggestion from them 
might be this, that in all common honesty some of the 
spoils should be restored, with a view to making these 
glorious collections more available, and saving them 
from beetle, rot, and mouse. That they would be 
used gratefully and gladly an experience of the last 
three years emphatically testifies.”’ 


The demolition of a row of shops in London Wall, 
immediately adjoining the gateway and hall of Sion 
College, which has recently been effected, has brought 
to light the western front of the church of St. Alphage, 
which is said to have been originally a Norman struc- 
ture. The only distinctive features, however, visible 
externally are two pointed entrance doorways or win- 
dows, for they might have been cither the one or the 
other, at the west end of the nave and the north aisle, 
and some rough stones which once formed’a buttress 
to the stone tower. The latter still stands in a muti- 
lated condition. St. Alphage, to whom the church is 
dedicated, was a Saxon Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was murdered by the Danes in the 11th century 
at or near Greenwich, where the parish church of 
St. Alphage enshrines his memory. The present 
church, which is externally as tasteless and uneccle- 
siastical a structure as can be found in London, was 
built by Sir William Staines, afterwards Lord Mayor, 
in 1777. 

The Marchese Giovanni Pietro Campana, the ex- 
plorer of Etruria, and whose museums in his house in 
the Babuino and his villa near St. John Lateran were 
among the most interesting sights in Rome, died on 
the roth of October, aged seventy-two. The Zimes 
correspondent in Rome states that while still a young 
man Campana was recognized as one of the most 
distinguished archzologists of the day ; but, he adds, 
his love for the science and his intense passion for 
collecting became also the cause of his ruin. Ap- 
pointed director of the Monte di Pieta by Gregory 
XVI., he availed himself of his position in that estab- 
lishment to lend money on works of art and objects 
of antiquity by borrowing largely, in his own person. 
on the security of the contents of his museums. 
Accused of malversation, he was brought to trial, 
condemned, and sentenced to a long term at the 
galleys, for which imprisonment was substituted. 
The justice of the sentence was called in question at 
the time, and in the end he was liberated at the 
urgent intercession of Napoleon III. 

The Zimes correspondent, writing from Rome on 
the 12th October, observes:—‘‘Among the many 
articles in the Roman papers of which Wagner’s 
Rienzi, now being given to crowded houses at the 
Politeama, is the theme, a very interesting one has 
appeared in the Popolo Romano, proving, not only 
that the direct descendant of the great tribune lives in 
the person of Signor Francesco Prosperi Buzi, but 
that His Holiness Leo XIII. is, through his mother 
also a descendant of Cola di Rienzi. From the docu- 
ments cited, it appears that Angelo, the son of Cola, 
took refuge in the city of Cori after his father’s death, 
and settled there. In 1636 the Rienzi family founded 
at Cori by him changed its name to Prosperi, and at 
a later date added that of Buzi. The Capitoline 
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archives contain a decision of the Congregation of the 
Roman Patriciate, signed by the Marchese Olgiati, 
Scriba Senatus, confirming the claim of the Prosperi 
Buzi family to noble rank on the ground of its descent 
from an ancient noble family taking its origin from 
Cola di Rienzi, Tribune of the people in 1347, 
Senator by brief of Pope Innocent IV. in 1353. The 
mother of Leo XIII. was Anna Prosperi Buzi of 
that family.” 


The countrymen of Chaucer and Gower, writes a 
correspondent of the Z//ustrated London News, will be 
interested to know that Paris has not forgotten the 
glory of the ¢rouvére, Jean de Meung, surnamed 
**Clopinel” or the limper, who, being, as a con- 
temporary chronicler states, a doctor in holy theology 
and philosophe tresparfont, sachant tout ce gui ad en- 
tendement humain est scible, added eighteen thousand 
verses to the original four thousand verses of the 
‘* Roman de la Rose.” The house in which Jean de 
Meung lived and wrote at Paris still exists ; it is the 
old Hotel de la Tournelle, which has been rebuilt, 
and now bears the number 218 in the Rue Saint- 
Jacques. The learned and active committee of 
Parisian inscriptions have decided to place on the 
fagade of this hotel a reproduction of a medallion 
portrait of Jean de Meung, and the following four 
verses from the ‘‘ Apparition de Fehan de Meung,” 
written at the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
Honoré Bonet :— 


‘¢ Je suis mestre Jehan de Meung, 
Qui, par maints vers, sans nulle prose, 
Fis cy le Roman de la Rose, 
En cest hétel que cy voyez.” 


Referring to our notice of the recent sale of Hales 
Place, near Canterbury, (see p. 175, ate) the Rev. 
R. C. Hales, Rector of Woodmancote, Sussex, writes 
to us asking us to contradict the statement made in 
certain quarters, to the effect that the Hales family is 
extinct. He adds :—Sir Edward Hales (1611), who 
seems to have been a deeply religious man, and the 
opening sentences of whose will it is affecting to read, 
had two brothers, William and Richard. Of these, 
the former, William, was connected with Tenterden, 
and also possessed of the Manor of Bowlby and of the 
Chilston estate in the parish of Boughton-Malherbe ; 
but as the family suffered from the troublous times in 
which they lived, his son John sold these estates to 
his cousin Samuel, second son of Sir Edward Hales. 
The descendants of William Hales still survive, and 
represent the old family, for centuries settled in the 
neighbourhood of Tenterden. Although reduced in 
circumstances, they continued to reside in Kent until 
a very recent period, and now, by God’s blessing on 
successful industry, they have to a great extent re- 
gained their original position. ‘The common ancestor 
of the old family as now existing is William Hales, 
of Tenterden, third son of Baron Hales, temp. 
Henry VIII. 


A discovery of great interest to antiquaries has been 
made at Morton Farm, near Brading, Isle of Wight— 
namely, the remains of a Roman villa. The first dis- 
covery of the villa is due to Captain Thorpe, of Yar- 
bridge, near Brading, whose acquaintance with the 
neighbourhood led him to investigations which have 


proved of considerable value. The remains evidently 
cover a large area of ground, much of which is under 
cultivation, but every facility for investigation has been 
accorded by Lady Oglander, the owner of the estate, 
and Mr. Cooper, the present occupier. Excavations 
have accordingly been renewed, and are at present 
under the direction of Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., and 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.G.S. Professor Monier 
Williams, in a letter to the Zimes, observes that the 
work hitherto effected is already suffering from ex- 
posure to autumnal storms. ‘‘In fact,” he adds, 
‘unless some kind of covering is speedily erected it 
is certain that the designs and colouring of the tessel- 
lated floors, which are now almost as perfect as when 
they were hidden from view sixteen centuries ago, will 
soon be irreparably injured.” In reply, Messrs, 
Price wrote to say that not only had Professor 
Williams’s suggestions been anticipated, but that 
arrangements had been made for erecting substantial 
sheds over the principal floors, with properly-con- 
structed roof and skylights, and passage-ways for 
the convenience of visitors. We understand that 
about £300 is required for the completion of the 
explorations and the preservation of the discoveries, 
of which we hope to give a full account in an early 
number. 


The late Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A., the dis- 
tinguished architect and antiquary, who died on the 
22nd August, at his residence in Inverness Terrace, 
Bayswater, in the seventy-first year of his age, was 
the youngest son of the late Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, of 
Christchurch, Hants, where he was born in April, 
1810. In early life Mr. Ferrey evinced a strong taste 
for the fine arts, and spent much of his time in 
sketching. He served his articles with Mr. Augustus 
Pugin, and it was at that time that be became 
acquainted with Mr. Augustus Welby Pugin, who 
became so distinguished as an architect, and whose 
‘* Life” Mr. Ferrey afterwards wrote. Mr. Ferrey 
largely assisted Mr. Pugin, sen., in the illustrations 
for his various architectural works. In 1834 he pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Antiquities of the Priory Church of 
Christchurch,” illustrated by his own drawings, the 
letter-press being by Mr. Brayley. About this time 
Mr. Ferry commenced business on his own account 
as an architect. Among the principal works which 
he designed may be mentioned the church of St. 
Stephen, Westminster ; Wynnstay, Denbighshire, for 
Sir Watkin Wynn; Bulstrode, for the Duke of 
Somerset ; and Bagshot Park, for the Duke of Con- 
naught. He also restored a considerable part of 
Wells Cathedral. Mr. Ferrey was one of the founders 
of the Royal Architectural Museum. He was also a 
Fellow of the Institute of British Architects. He was 
a frequent contributor to Votes and Queries, and 
was always thoroughly archzological in his tastes. 
Mr. Ferrey was twice married (his second wife sur- 
vives him), and leaves three children. His only son, 
Mr. Edmund B, Ferrey, succeeds him in his practice. 


Recently, an antique trunk was found in a room 
in one of the old houses in High Street, Hull, be- 
longing to Mr. Sykes, merchant, containing a quantity 
of old documents, which, from their appearance, 
have lain there undisturbed for hundreds of years. 
Mr, Alderman Symons, who was present, found on 
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examination a very old deed of gift, bearing a date of 
1671, made by Alderman John Trippe, in favour of 
Elizabeth, wife of Alderman Ffroggat, all of this 
town. This John Trippe figures very prominently in 
the Johnson manuscripts, wherein it is stated that in 
1651 he was elected a Chamberlain, and in 1659 
Sheriff. In 1660 he was a candidate for representing 
the borough, in opposition to Andrew Marvel, there 
being at that period six candidates, and at the close 
Trippe stood third on the poll. He was elected 
mayor of Hull in 1669, The deed is in an excellent 
state of preservation, and the signature, ‘‘John 
Trippe’’ is affixed to a seal at the bottom of the 
vellum. The deed commences with the following :— 
‘¢To all Christian People to whom this present writ- 
ing shall come to be soon read or heard, John Trippe, 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, in the county of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Alderman, sendeth greeting in 
our Lord God everlasting. Know yee that he the 
said John Trippe for and in consideration of that 
natural love and fatherly affection, in which he hath 
beareth unto Elizabeth Ffroggat, wife of George 
Ffroggat, of Kingston-upon-Hull aforesaid, merchant, 
and of his daughter, and unto Trippe Ffroggat his 
grandson, and son of the said George Ffroggat and 
Elizabeth his wife, as also for divers other good 
causes considerating him thereunto moving: Hath 
given, granted, enfeoffed, confirmed, and by those 
presents doth for and from him give, grant, enfeoff, 
and confirm unto the said Elizabeth Ffroggat and 
John Trippe Ffroggat, all that dwelling-house, being 
within the town of Kingston-upon-Hull aforesaid, in 
a certain street called now Salthouse Lane,” &c. &c. 
Then follows a description of the property, and like- 
wise of the occupants. The MS. finishes with the 
following :—‘‘ In witness whereof he the said John 
Trippe hath hereunto sett his hand and seal the 
Eight and Twentieth day of April, in the Three and 
Twentieth years of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
Charles the Second, by the grace of God King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith. Anno Domini, 1671.’’ The document is 
most beautifully engrossed, and in a splendid state of 
preservation. 


With respect to the ‘‘ Vittorio Emanuele” Library at 
Rome, the correspondent of the Standard writes, 
under date Naples, Sept. 19:—An inquiry has lately 
been held respecting certain facts relating to the library 
“Vittorio Emanuele” in Rome, from which it seems 
that, under the administration of the Minister Bonghi, 
many abuses have taken place, and that the library has 
been scandalously robbed. Before the catalogue was 
made or the rooms placed under proper custody the 
library was opened, and a quantity of books were sold 
at the price of a few centimes the pound. No fewer 
than three rooms were emptied of their contents, and 
the transport of books lasted forty days, 10,872 kilo- 
grammes of volumes in all being sold for 3,654 francs. 
Among these books were hundreds of volumes of the 
‘* Cause dei Santi,’”’ and also a “‘Savonarola,” which 
was afterwards resold at a high price. The system 
was introduced of paying the assistants for working 
on Sundays by allowing them to sell ‘‘ waste paper,” 
and it has now been discovered that various fragments 
of editions of the year 400 and the original edition of 
the “ Letters of Christopher Columbusonthe Discovery 


of America” were sold as waste paper! Twelve 
hundred-weight of books and pamphlets were taken 
from the library, and rediscovered in 1877 in the cellar 
of a pastry-cookin Florence. Amongstthese were found 
the ‘‘ Edicts of Queen Elizabeth of England against the 
Jesuits,”’ an edition of a book called ‘‘ Gieta e Birria,” 
attributed to Boccaccio, and the ‘‘ Process of the 
Anointers (umtort) of Milan,” a very rare volume, 
there being only two other copies in Milan, one of 
which is incomplete. The Prefect of the National 
Library of Florence has deposed that he acquired 
nearly six thousand books and pamphlets which, from 
certain signs, he believes to have belonged to the 
‘*Vittorio Emanuele” Library. A priest named 
Bartolucci, an assistant librarian, has confessed that he 
subtracted from the library many precious books and 
manuscripts. The purchasing of books was carried on 
in an equally reckless manner. Many volumes were 
bought without proper authorization, and many others 
merely to favour some impecunious booksellers. Other 
costly but useless works were purchased from private 
individuals, and sometimes at a higher price than was 
demanded. The total expenditure for purchasing 
books and reviews in 1876-77-78 amounted to 180,000 
francs. The administration of the library appears to 
have been most scandalous, and it is to be hoped that 
measures will be taken by the authorities to punish the 
offenders. 


Among objects possessing locally some antiquarian 
interest, shown at the late annual fair of the Toronto 
Industrial Exhibition Association, were the following, 
which have a bearing on the origin and etymology of 
the name ‘ Toronto” :—1. Herman Moll’s ‘‘ New 
Map of the North Parts of America, &c., sold by, 
H. Moll, over against Devereux Court between Temple 
Bar and St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand, where 
you may have his New and Compleat Atlas, or 
Twenty-seven Two-sheet Maps, bound or single, all 
composed and done according to the newest and most 
exact observations.” This map, dated 1720, gives, 
like Lahontan’s and other older maps, the modern 
Lake Simcoe as ‘‘ Lake of Toronto,” and the neigh- 
bouring Matchedash, or Gloucester Bay of Lake 
Huron, as ‘* Toronto Bay ;’”’ showing that the city of 
Toronto owes its name to a native Indian term 
applied to Lake Simcoe and the Lake Simcoe region, 
which, in the Algonquin or Huron dialect, was the 
**toronto” or ‘‘well-peopled district” —i¢, the 
meeting-place or rendezvous of numerous Algonquin 
or Huron tribes. 2. Another issue of Herman Moll’s 
map, without date, entitled, ‘‘A New and Exact 
Map of the Dominions of the King of Great Britain 
on the Continent of North America,” giving the 
same names to Matchedash Bay and Lake Simcoe. 

. ‘Capt. Carver’s Travels in America in 1766, 
1767 and 1768,” Dublin edition of 1769 ; open at the 
page where it is stated that ‘‘on the north-west of 
this lake (viz., Ontario) and the north-east of Lake 
Huron is a tribe of Indians called the Mississague’s, 
whose chief town is denominated Toronto, from the 
lake on which it lies” (¢.¢., the modern Lake Simcoe); 
where Captain Cagver repeats information, probabl 
derived from Lahontan, who (‘* Nouveaux Voyages,” 
ii. 19), speaking of the ‘‘ Baye de Toronto” on Lake 
Huron, says: “Il s’y décharge une riviere qui 
gort du petit lac de méme pom” (7¢., Toronto); and 
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close by he marks on his map the site of a ‘‘ gros 
village de Hurons que les Iroquois ont ruiné” — 
the site of the subsequent town of the Mississagués. 
4. The First Gazetteer of Upper Canada, compiled by 
David William Smyth, Surveyor-General, and pub- 
lished in 1799 by W. Faden, ‘‘ Geographer to His 
Majesty and to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales,” Charing Cross, London ; open at the article 
Toronto, which runs as follows ? ‘* Zoronto, Lake (or 
Toronto); Lake le Clie [now Lake Simcoe] was 
formerly so called by some; others called the chain 
of lakes from the vicinity of Matchedash towards the 
head of the Bay of Quinté, the Toronto Lakes, and 
the communication from the one to the other was 
called the Toronto river ;” proving again that the 
Toronto of to-day owes its name to a term dpplied by 
thenatives formerly to Lake Simcoeand the Lake Simcoe 
region, for the reason given in connection with Herman 
Moll’s map. 5. Sketch of the site of Fort Rouillé on 
Lake Ontario, constructed in 1749, the punctum salieus 
and germ of the present city of Toronto. The official 
name Fort Rouillé was superseded by the popular 
designation ‘‘ Fort Toronto,” which expressed the 
fact that this was the terminus on Lake Ontario of 
the portage-track to ‘‘ Toronto,” the important and 
populous region round Lake Simcoe, formerly so called. 
6. Toronto Harbour in 1793, from a sketch made in 
that year, showing (probably) Bouchette’s solita 

exploring craft lying at anchor. 7. Castle Frank, 
near Toronto, from a sketch made in 1793. 8. Fort 
George and Navy Hall, Niagara, in 1806. 9. Toronto 
in 1803, showing the Parliament Building destroyed 
by the Americans in 1813. 10. Toronto in 1813, 
showing the Block-house at the mouth of the Don. 
11. Toronto in 1833, shewing Mr. Wort’s windmill. 
12. Portraits of General Simcoe, first Lieut.-Governor 
of Upper Canada ; Chief Justice Osgoode, after whom 
Osgoode Hall, the Palais de Justice of Toronto, is 
named ; Sir George Yonge and Right-Hon. Henry 


Dundas, who gave name respectively té ‘* Yonge . 


? 


Street ” and ‘‘ Dundas Street,” the first two military 
highways cut out through the forest of Western 
Canada, 13. It should be added that in 1878 a cairn 
was erected at Toronto to mark the site of Fort 
Rouillé. It bears the following inscription engraved 
ona fine granite boulder, dredged up from the channel 
leading into the harbour:—This cairn marks the 
exact site of Fort Rouillé, commonly known as Fort 
Toronto, an Indian trading-post and_ stockade, 
established A.D..1749, by order of the Government 
of Louis XV., in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Count de la Galissoniére, administrator 
of New France, 1747-1749. Erected by the Corpo- 
ration of the City of Toronto, A.D. 1878. 


ELIE 
Correspondence. 


—_—— 

THE FATE OF OLD BOOKS. 
On a fly-leaf of an old copy of* Speed’s ‘* England” 
in my possession, I find the following note in the 


* “ John Speed, a Londoner, writ the story of Britain from 
the first begining to the year 1605, being the second year of 
King James.” Baker’s ‘‘ Chron.” 


MS. which I transcribe (verbatim et literatim), as it 
may possibly interest some other reader of THE 
ANTIQUARY as well as myself :— 

* April 29, 1837. 

‘* This old Book was the property of the late John 
Barton, of Hanley, who died about Xmas last in 
his 1ooth year. Was purchased at the Sale by 
Thomas Burndred, in a very shattered condition, 
Barton Travailed with a pack in his younger days, and 
was said he was a Scotsman. He was the Head 
Mercer in hanley at one time. Was housekeeper 
more than 70 years. Before his Marriage, when tra- 
velling, he caled at a Gentleman’s House and found 
the cook tearing up this Book to Sing Fowls. He told 
her it was a pitty to Tear the Book. She said he might 
have it if he would ask the Master, as they had plenty 
more in the Lumber Room.” 

This is followed bya cutting from some local news- 

aper :— 

**On Monday last (Dec. 3, 1836), died in his hun- 
dredth year, Mr. Barton, of King Street, in this town, 
formerly a mercer in High Street, where he acquired 
an independency, and retired from business about 30 
years ago. He retained his faculties to the last, and 
went to the poll for Mr. Wedgewood, at the first 
election for this borough in 1832.” 

I have no doubt many interesting notes of this sort 
might be found in MS. in old books, which would be 
worth preserving as ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” if not 
otherwise. Verbum sap. 

MORIENSIs, 

Ballaugh Rectory. 


a << Sal 


BOOKS CURIOUS AND RARE. 


In THE ANTIQUARY for August (p. 63), Mr. C. 
Walford mentions ‘ 7he Counter Scufjie, whereunto is 
added The Counter-Rat, by R. S., 1670,” as one of a 
few works which he never expects to see. 

A dilapidated volume in my possession contains, 
among other curious matter, an imperfect copy of 
‘‘The Counter Scuffle,” and (what I believe to be) 
a complete one of ‘‘ The Counter-Rat.” 

The first edition, published in 1628, had sixteen 
leaves only ; the 1651 and later editions had twenty- 
eight, the last of which was probably blank. 

My copy has no paging and the title is wanting. 
It consists of twenty-one leaves, beginning with B 2, 
and ending with G 5. The missing leaves are seven: 
viz., At, 2, 3, and 4, BI, D4 and Gq (the latter 
supposed to be blank). 

If Mr. Walford would like to view these remains, 
I will send the volume for his inspection with pleasure. 

CHARLES RYAN. 

5, Cambria Place, Newport, Mon. 

—o0—— 
(See pp. 62 and 132.) 

Mr. Fuller will find, I think, that J. Bland, who 
wrote the ‘‘Essay in Praise of Women,” was not 
“James,” but ‘‘ Joseph” Bland, of the family at one 
time seated at Beeston Hall, near Leeds. The book 
comes, no doubt, under the heading of ‘* curious,” 
but hardly of ‘‘ rare,” for I have bought three copies 
of it within the last few years. Two of these copies 
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I gave away, and one of them may probably now be 
in the possession of Mrs. Lewis (weé Fanny Bland) 15, 
Inverness Terrace, W., or of her nephew Mr. Bland 
Garland, Hillfields, Reading. 

The language of the essay is no doubt very high- 
flown ; but it may be noted that the admiration is 
devoted to ‘‘ internal” beauty, and to ‘‘ decency of 
modest dress.” Other times, other manners ! 

FANNY BLAND. 


NS 4) aad 
FAMILY OF CLAYTON. 


Can any of the readers of THE ANTIQUARY give 
the writer any information respecting the ancestry of 
Owen Clayton, of Newtown, North Wales (about 
the year 1750), who married Jane Bowen, and had 
two sons, James and Charles, who resided at Wor- 
cester and Shrawley, England? 


Paris. 


C, A. CLAYTON. 
20, Willow Street, 


In the “‘ Antiquary’s Note-Book” of the September 
number, at p. 125, you quote the complaint of a cor- 
respondent who has lost books, and who in turn 
quotes some clever verses on ‘“‘The Art of Book- 
keeping” which commence— 

‘* I of my Spencer quite bereft.” 
Can any reader say who was the author of the lines? 
They were transcribed for me some time ago from the 
album of a lady over eighty years of age, who had 


copied them many years earlier from a MS. scrap- 
book. I published the ‘‘ poem” complete in the 
Oswestry Advertizer, but failed to discover the author, 
or whether they had previously been published. 
ASKEW ROBERTS. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


GREE 
“THE ANTIQUARY TIME.” 


With reference to the quotation from Troi/us and 
Cressida, adopted as a motto on the title-page of THE 
ANTIQUARY, I suggest that the final s in “‘ times” is a 
mistake in the text of Shakespeare, and that it ought 
to be expunged so as to personify Time. ‘‘ Instructed 
by the antiquary Time.” That is, awtiguary is here 
an epithet, not an adjective ; as the latter it was 
never used by Shakespeare. _ 

A similar misprision occurs in the modern text of 
Henry VIII. act ii. scene 1, where Buckingham com- 
mends his last wishes to the King:— 

‘* And when old Time shall lead him to his end.” 

Here in modern editions time is printed with a small 
initial letter ; but in the folio = 1623 it - — with 
a capital initial, which properly personifies it. 

— i <5" 

Gnernsey. 


Tokay 


THE LATE MR. E. B. FERREY. 


Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey asks me to explain a passage i 
in my article in the October number of THE ANTI- 
QUARY about his father’s work in Wells Cathedral,* 
which he thinks will give the impression that Mr. 
Benjamin Ferreyand Sir Gilbert Scott were jointarchi- 
tects, which was not the case; and he naturally thinks 
that his father should be credited with the entire 
restoration of the west front of Wells Cathedral. I 
quite agree with this, and had no intention of saying 
otherwise. Mr. E. B. Ferrey acknowledges that 
‘* there was no magic in the name of Ferrey like that 
of Scott; the latter certainly used to attract money for 
building far more than any other architect’s.” This 
was all that I intended to say. He adds that, ‘‘ Scott 
only went down once to Wells to make his report, 
which confirmed and approved of his father’s work in 
every respect. For this he was paid a handsome fee 
by the Restoration Committee ; but the whole of the 
commission for the superintendence of the work, ex- 
tending over about three years, was paid to Mr. 
Benjamin Ferrey. Scott was only called in as con- 
sulting architect, and never had anything to do with 
the work, which was carried on by Ferrey.” Inever 
intended to say otherwise; Benjamin Ferrey was a 
valued friend of mine for 40 years, and I not only liked 
him personally as a friend, but consider his work as 
an architect as some of the best that was done in his 
time ; he was never properly appreciated by the 
public, The church which he built for Lady Burdett- 
Coutts in Victoria Street, Westminster, might very 
well pass for having been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which is the highest praise that can be given to 
a modern Gothic building; unfortunately his design 
was never carried out, the tower and spire have never 
been built, or at all events had not been the last time 
I saw it. To complete his design would be a good 
memorial to his memory, and°if Lady Burdett-Coutts 
is willing to receive subscriptions towards it, I for one 
should be willing to give my mite. I have little doubt 
that many others who knew him would be willing to 
do the same, especially those who have employed him, 
and who witnessed the extreme care with which all his 
work was done, and how anxious he was to avoid 
putting his employers to any needless expense. I 
have little doubt that the sum required would soon be 
raised by subscriptions, if it were understood that they 
would be readily received. 

JoHN HENRY PARKER, C.B. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


CROMWELL FAMILY. 


In an interesting account of the Cromwell family, 
which ‘appeared in THE ANTIQUARY for October 
(see p. 164, ante), I find an error. It mentions ‘an 
estate at Lavenham, in Norfolk, which had belonged 
to the Earl of Oxford, whose estates were confiscated 
to the king after the battle of Towton in 1461.” 

Lavenham is in Suffolk, and the De Veres, Earls of 
Oxford, not only held large possessions in the parish, 
but resided in it in the reign of Henry VI. The 
beautiful church with its lofty clerestory and noble 

* See ante, p. 146. 
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tower was partly rebuilt at the cost of the then Earl 
of Oxford. The porch, with its wonderful richness 
of embellishment, is believed to have been erected by 
John, fourteenth Earl. 
W. BRAILSFORD. 
Wellington Chambers, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


CAD 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PRONUNCIA- 


TION. 


The well-known lines of Pope (Rafe of the Lock, 
iii. 7 and 8)— 
‘© Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea’””— 
are often cited to prove that the word ‘‘ zea” was in 
the last century pronounced as ‘‘zay.” I happened a 
few days ago to come upon a song written by James 
Boswell, in which the following lines occur :— 
‘* When I thought her my own, ah! too short seemed 
the day 
For a jaunt to Downpatrick, or trip on the sea. 
* * * * * 


But too late I found even she could deceive, 
And nothing was left but to weep and to rave.” 

The verses are of course not worth quoting, except as 
pointing either to considerable differences between the 
pronunciation of that period and that now in vogue, 
or else to a remarkable laxity in the matter of rhymes. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the pronuncia- 
tion of words is no more stereotyped than many other 
apparently permanent institutions. Our grandmothers, 
and even our mothers, were taught, for example, to 
pronounce od/ige as if it were spelled obleege. So in- 
deed Pope, in his famous lines on Addison, pro- 
nounces it :— 

Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged. 
Boswell’s lines, however, made me wonder whether 
many such rhymes are not really cases of what is 
euphemistically called ‘‘ poetical” license, Doubtless 
you, or some of your readers, can inform me on this 
point, 

Tora. 
Bristol. 
TOC wor 


AN “INDIAN MONEY-COWRIE” IN A 
BRITISH “BARROW.” 


(See Vol. I. pp. 30 and 41.) 

It is stated in Boyd Dawkins’s “ Early Man in 
Britain,” p. 19, that in Eocene times a south-eastern 
sea, ‘teeming with life of various kinds,.now to be 
found, for the most part, in the warmer regions of the 
ocean,” covered part of our south coast; and he 
mentions among the mollusca *‘ the nautilus, the cone, 
volute, cowrie,” and others. 

May not this Cornish cowrie and those of which 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh and W. G. speak have been 
gathered or washed up from the sands of this ancient 
sea? 

R. H. SmpGwick. 

Skipton. 


FRANKS. 


Would Major Bailie kindly say how the very early 
franks are to be distinguished from official letters, 
which would of pong free? Ihave onefor two 
with the name of the sender in the corner of the cover, 
Would this constitute a frank ? 

EMILY COLE, 

Teignmouth. 


WAS 


THE ARMS OF LIVERPOOL. 


I find in the ANTIQUARY for August (see p. 79, 
ante), that the arms for the new diocese of Liverpool, 
which have just passed at the Herald College, are— 
“ Argent, an eagle sable, with wings expanded, beak 
and legs or, holding in the claws of the right foot an 
ancient writing-case, and having round its head a 
nimbus of the third ; a chief, party per pale, gules 
and argent ; on the dexter half an ancient galley with 
three masts or, and on the sinister half an open 
Bible, with the legend ‘Thy Word is truth.’” Ido 
not profess to be a herald, but should not the descrip- 
tion of a coat of arms be so given that one may be 
able to depict it from the blazon? If so, may If ask 
you how should the ancient writing-case be drawn? 
And can you inform me what meaning this writing- 
case is intended to convey—what has an ancient 
writing-case to do with Liverpool? And can you at 
the same time inform me if the motto ‘‘ Thy Word is 
truth” is to be upon the leaves of the open Bible or 
if placed below or above the book ? 

C. N. ELvin. 


East Dereham. 

QaASEx 

‘* THE SHAKESPEARE DEATH-MASK.”* 

I venture to send you a copy of a note which I 
entered in my common-place book in February, 1854, 
as bearing on this interesting subject. 

**Mr. R. D. Grainger has given me the following 
interesting facts connected with Shakespeare :—A few 
years ago the house next to the College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields was removed in order to allow 
of the enlargement of the Hunterian Museum. This 
house was known to have been on the site of the old 
playhouse built in 1695, and in the course of its de- 
molition the workmen found a stone bust, which they 
brought to Mr. Clift, the curator of the Museum. It 
was considered to be a bust of Shakespeare, and it 
soon fell into the hands of Professor Owen, its present 
possessor, Shortly after this occurrence a German 
physician (Becker) requested the professor to take 
charge of a plaster face-cast, of which he gave the 
following account :—It had been taken from the face 
of Shakespeare after death, came into possession of 
his family at that time, and had been handed downas 
an heir-loom. During his absence from Germany it 
was sold with some other property, and on becoming 
aware ofthe fact he immediately travelled some hun- 
dreds of miles in the hope of regaining it. This he 
succeeded in accomplishing, having found it in some 
Jew’s shop in Frankfort, and repurchased it. 

‘*The most singular part of the story is this, how- 

* See ante, p. 63. 
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ever, that on comparison the cast was found exactly to 
resemble the bust. Mr. Grainger’s words were, I be- 
lieve, ‘the cast exactly fitted the bust, and corre- 
sponded with it in every line and wrinkle.’ Mr. 
Grainger also assures me that hairs of the beard are 
left adhering to the plaster. 

‘¢ Both the bust and the cast, I believe, are at Pro- 
fessor Owen’s house in Richmond Park.” 

‘‘Mrs. Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler), who visited 
Diss in January, 1855, confirmed the story 7# Zoto. 
She had seen the cast, hairs and all, at Mr. Owen’s 
house.” I have a later note stating that. the cast is 
taken back to Germany, but this, I hope, is incorrect. 

It will be seen that there are differences between 
the account as given by Mr. Grainger and that con- 
tained in your magazine, but they are not important. 

THOMAS E, AMYOT. 


Diss, Norfolk. 


THE POLITENESS OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS. 


I have read with some interest the article by 
Mr. Hamilton, at p. 57 of your current volume, on 
‘“‘The Politeness of our Forefathers ;” but I am afraid 
he is in error in describing the book he purchased as 
‘“‘complete,” and as ‘‘a little booklet of 178 pages,” 
published in the year MDCLXxvV., for I have a copy 
ofthe work containing no less than 300 pages. I have 
compared your correspondent’s quotations from his 
copy and (with the exception of one or two clerical 
inaccuracies) they correspond with mine. 

W. A. SMITH. 

Cumberland Villa, The Hill, 


, Sutton, Surrey. 


DAS 


GLOVES. 


In your number for July (see /page 6, azze), in the 
Chapter on Gloves, Portsmouth is cited as one of the 
towns in which the custom exists of announcing the 
beginning of a fair by hanging out or be pin. a 
glove in a prominent position. Its special meaning 
at such a time was freedom from arrest while the 
fair lasted. Like most other old customs, its memory 
is now fast dying out, the ceremony having been dis- 
continued in Portstmouth since the abolition of the 
Free Mart Fair“in 1846. ‘This fair: commenced at 
midnight, July 9, and lasted for fifteen days. As 
soon as the clock struck twelve, the town sergeant 
** put out the glove” at the Town Hall, an open hand 
ina gauntlet. In 1840, some person, imagining that 
the absence of the hand would stop the holding of the 
fair, purloined it, and sent it to America. In 1843, 
some of the inhabitants, by 2 subscription, provided 
another open hand, of the natural size, naked ; the 
wrist in gilded mail, and on the fore-finger a ring 
bearing the device of Richard I., a crescent and seven- 
rayed star, being also the arms of the borough granted 
by that king. Since 1846 this hand has not been 
displayed in public, but it is still in existence. 

W. H. Lone, 

120, High Street, Portsmouth, 


**BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 
(See vol. i. p. 118 ; and ante, p. 85.) 


I venture to suggest that the above expression takes 
its origin from a very simple idea—viz., that ** hook” 
meaning a stick, and “crook” meaning a crooked 
stick, ‘*by hook or by crook” signifies by straight 
means or crooked means. That hook means a 
stick is seen in the slang phrases, ‘‘ Take your hook,” 
‘* Hook it,” &c. ; while *‘ taking your stick” is used 
synonymously for taking your departure. 

W. Louis KING. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 


KGFESEQOO 
CLEANING COINS. 

Suggestions are requested for cleaning silver coins 
and medals which have become tarnished by contact 
with copper coins. 

PLANTAGENET. 


ZELIE 


Books ‘Received. 


Old Cardross. By D. Murray, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
(Glasgow : J. Maclehose.)—An Account of the Roman 
Pavement discovered’ at Woodchester. (Stroud: 
J. Elliott.)—The Hamnet Shakspeare. Part VI. 
Coriolanus. By Allan P. Paton, (Longmans & Co.) 
—The Ancient British Church. By the Rev. J. Pryce, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.)—Of Englishe Dogges: 
Reprint of a Treatise in Latin by Johannis Caius, 
1576. (Bazaar Office; 170, Strand.)—Lancashire 
Inquisitions. Vol. I. By J. P. Rylands. (Record 
Society.)— Diprose’s Book of Epitaphs. (Diprose & 
Bateman.)—Some Fuller Descents. By J. F. Fuller, 
F.S.A. (Privately printed.)}—Rathmore and _ its 
Traditions, (Trim: J. Moore.)—The Camp of Refuge. 
By S. H. Miller, F.R.A.S. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.)—Some Account of the Family of Wezener, or 
Weiseener. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins. (Privately 
printed.)—Primitive Folk-moots. By G. L. Gomme, 
F.S.A. (Sampson Low & Co.)—The Earth. By 
John Hampden. (Guest, 20, Warwick Lane.)— 
Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of the 
reign of Charles I., 1640. Edited by W. Douglas 
Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.)—Calen- 
dar of State Papers (Foreign Series) of the reign of 
Elizabeth, 1575-77. Edited by A. J. Crosby, Esq., 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.)—Asgard and the Gods. 
Edited by W. S. W. Anson. (Sonnenschein & Allen, 
Paternoster Square.)—Life of Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke. Edited by Captain H. M. Hozier. (Son- 
nenschein & Allen.) 


Wotices to Correspondents, 


We again beg to warn numismatists with respect 
to the operations of a coin dealer, who resides not 2 
hundred miles from Nottingham, and who continues 
to offer for sale some very clever imitations of Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon coins, rare medals, &c., mostly 
so cleverly executed as to deceive even a skilled 
numismatist. 
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The Antiquary Exchange. 


DIRECTIONS.—(See August issue.) 
Letters addressed to a Number, care of the Manager, 
must be accompanied by a stamp for postage. 


For SALE. 


Book-Plates for sale. A specimen packet sent post 
free for five shillings. A series of selections sent on 
approval.— W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, Lee. P.O. 
Orders to be payable at the Chief Office, London. 

The School of Love.—The Recluse of the Woods. 
——Lermos and Rosa.—The Turtle Dove.—Cupid’s 
Annual Charter. These five curious ‘‘chap books,” 
in paper covers, illustrated with coloured plates, clean, 
dates about 1800, price 10s.— W. E. Morden, 30, The 
Parade, Lee. 

Briefe Instruction by Way of Dialogue, concerning 
the Principall Poyntes of Christian Religion, by 
George Doulye, Lovaine, 1604.—Apply, Miss Lucy 
Gardiner, Denbury House, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, second edition, 
Macmillan, fine impression, in sheets; price 455.— 
White’s Leicester and Rutland, 21s,, price 5s.—J. 
Drowley, 9, Sidmouth Street, Regent’s Square, W.C. 

Black-letter Chaucer, 1598, £12 12s.—Ditto, 1687, 
£7 75.—F. W. Vidler, 2, Hoe Park Place, Plymouth. 

English Bracket Striking Clock, by John Thwaites, 
London; good time keeper, ebony and gilt frame, £5. 
—Also a large assortment of Antique China and 
Works of Art.—Charles Nash, 2, Chetwynd Place, 
High Road, Lee, Kent. 

Hogarth Prints, in fine state, pair suppressed 
Plates, ‘‘ Before and After,” 16 by 12 inches, dated 
15th Dec., 1736, price £3 3s.—Also Six Illustrations 
to ‘‘ Hudibras,” mounted, £1 10s.—W. C., 3, Albion 
Place, High Road, Lee. : 

Ruskin’s Works for sale. Send for list to W. E. M., 
30, The Parade, Lee. 

Autograph Letters for sale cheap. Send for list to 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

A beautiful Slab of Marble (purple breccia) 4 feet 
long, 2 feet broad, 1 inch thick; it has been polished ; 
rare and cheap.—W. Pointer, 18, Carburton Street, 
Portland Street, W. 

Artis’s Durobrive, 60 plates of Roman remains 
discovered at Caston, folio, £3 3s.; Remains of Roman 
Art at Corineum (the modern Cirencester), 4to, 155. ; 
both the above contain coloured plates and are very 
scarce.—James Gray, 4, Scott Street, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Antique eight-day Hall Clock in oak case, orna- 
mented in old Japanese raised work, price £3 35.— 
Large old Oak Table, turned legs, 30s.— Carved Oak 
Chest, 30s.— Henry Hankinson, Catworth, St. Neots, 
Huntingdonshire, é. 

Encyclopedia Londinensis, 24 vols., whole bound 
calf, Patron’s copy, in capital condition, cost over £50, 
price £7 7s.—Richard Savage, 18a, West Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Autograph Correspondence of the most Distinguished 
Menin English and Foreign History.—Address for 
list to Howard Revell, 29, Stansfield Road, Stock- 
well, London. : 

Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire, 3 vols. Very 
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scarce.—Bailey’s Annals of Nottinghamshire, 4 vols, 

—Coate’s Reading, 4to.—Brown’s Highlands and 

Highland Clans.—Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar 

Schools of Great Britain, 2 vols., large paper (one 

of 25 copies).—Allen’s Surrey and Sussex, 2 vols, 

large paper.—Baines’ Lancashire, 4to., large paper. 

1868. Gregson’s Lancashire, first and second editioris, 

—Well’s Bedford Level, 2 vols. and atlas. —David- 

son’s Holtes of Aston, folio.—Nichols’ Hinckley, 

folio. 1813.—Maton’s Western Counties, 2 vols.— 

Brown Willis’s Cathedral Church of Bangor and St. 

David’s, 2 vols —Mackenzie’s Kings Lynn.—Tindal’s 

Evesham, 4to.—Camden’s Britannia, 2 vols., large 

paper (1695)—and many others.—H. Gray, 10, Maple 

Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Curious old broadside of The Royal Funeral ; or 
England’s Mourning (of Queen Anne), very rare.— 
H. Gray, 10, Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Wanted, any of the following editions of The Imita- 
tion of Christ, by Thomas a-Kempis:— _  ¢ 

Translation into English, by Richard Whitford. 

London : J. Cawood, 1556. 
Ditto, by E. H. (Edward Hake). London, 1567. 
Ditto, by Thomas Rogers. London, 1584, 1589, 
1592, 1598, 1602, 1628. 

Ditto, by B. F., s.1., 1613, 1615. 

Ditto, by Thomas Carre. Paris, 1624, 1641. 

Ditto, by William Page. London, 1639 and 1677; 

Oxford, 1639. 

Ditto, s.n. Paris, 1640. 

Ditto. London, 1673. 

Ditto, by Willymott. London, 1722. 

Ditto, by S. Smith, D.D. London, 1732. 

Ditto, by H. Lee. London, 1760. 

(101, care of the Manager. ) 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire or 
Cheshire. Best price given.—N. Heywood, 3, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 

“a Seventeenth Century Tokens.—C. E. Fewster, 
ull. 
Seventeenth Century Tokens of Wales and Border 

Counties, especially Herefordshire, or with issuer’s name 

VORE or VOARE.—J. W. Lloyd, Kington. 
Lincolnshire or Nottinghamshire Seventeenth Cen- 

tury Tokens.—James G. Nicholson, 80, Acomb 

Street, Greenhays, Manchester. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio. Complete sets, or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesman’s Tokens (17th century)of Surrey.—George 
C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, last volume only, 
—Restituta, last four parts, or last volume.—W. R., 
38, High Street, Maidstone. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged. 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Proceedings Architectural Institute, Scotland, 
1865-66, 67-8, 71-2, to end, complete, good condi- 
tion.—(102, care of Manager.) ; 

Common Prayer, 8vo, Cambridge, 1769, printed in 
long lines, an imperfect copy would probably suffice.— 
Apply, W. L. King, Watlington, Downham Market. 

Archeologia Cantiana, vol. 10, must be in good 
condition.—Wm.,. John Mercer, 12, Marine Terrace, 
Margate, 





